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POOR MATTHIAS. 


Poor Marruias!—Found him lying 
Fall’n beneath his perch and dying ?— 
Found him stiff, you say, though warm— 
All convulsed his little form? 

Poor canary! many a year 

Well he knew his mistress dear ; 
Now in vain you call his name, 
Vainly raise his rigid frame, 

Vainly warm him in your breast, 
Vainly kiss his golden crest— 
Smooth his ruffled plumage fine, 
Touch his trembling beak with wine. 
One more gasp—it is the end! 

Dead and mute our tiny friend! 
—Songster thou of many a year, 
Now thy mistress brings thee here, 
Says, it fits that I rehearse, 

Tribute ask’d by thee, a verse, 

Meed for daily song of yore 

Silent now for evermore. 


Poor Matthias! Wouldst thou have 
More than pity? claim’st a stave }— 
Friends more near us than a bird 
We dismiss’d without a word. 

Rover, with the good brown head, 
Great Atossa, they are dead— 
Dead, and neither prose nor rhyme 
Tells the praises of their prime. 
Thou didst know them old and gray, 
Know them in their sad decay ; 
Thou hast seen Atossa sage 
Sit for hours beside thy cage; 
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Poor Matthias. 


Thou wouldst chirp, thou foolish bird, 
Flutter, chirp—she never stirr’d ! 
What were now these toys to her? 
Down she sank amid her fur— 

Eyed thee with a soul resign’d— 
And thou deemedst cats were kind! 
—Cruel, but composed and bland, 
Dumb, inscrutable and grand, 

So Tiberius might have sat, 

Had Tiberius been a cat. 


Rover died—Atossa too. 
Less than they to us are you! 
Nearer human were their powers, 
Closer knit their life with ours. 
Hands had stroked them, which are cold, 
Now for years, in churchyard mould ; 
Comrades of our past were they, 
Of that unreturning day. 
Changed and aging, they and we 
Dwelt, it seem’d, in sympathy. 
Alway from their presence broke 
Somewhat which remembrance woke 
Of the loved, the lost, the young— 
Yet they died, and died unsung. 


Geist came next, our little friend ; 
Geist had verse to mourn his end. 
Yes, but that enforcement strong 
Which compell’d for Geist a song— 
All that gay courageous cheer, 

All that human pathos dear ; 
Soul-fed eyes with suffering worn, 
Pain heroically borne, 

Faithful love in depth divine— 
Poor Matthias, were they thine? 


Max and Kaiser we to-day 
Greet upon the lawn at play. 
Max a dachshound without blot— 
Kaiser should be, but is not; 
Max, with shining yellow coat, 
Prinking ears and dewlap throat—- 
Kaiser, with his collie face, 
Penitent for want of race. 
—Which may be the first to die, 
Vain to augur, they or I! 

But, as age comes on, I know, 
Poet’s fire gets faint and low; 

If so be that travel they 

First the inevitable way, 


















Poor Matthias. 


Much I doubt if they shall have 
Dirge of mine to crown their grave. 


Yet, poor bird, thy tiny corse 
Moves me, somehow, to remorse ; 
Something haunts my conscience, brings 
Sad, compunctious visitings. 

Other favourites, dwelling here, 

Open lived to us, and near; 

Well we knew when they were glad, 
Plain we saw if they were sad— 
Joy’d with them when they were gay, 
Sooth’d them in their last decay— 
Sympathy could feel and show 

Both in weal of theirs and woe. 


Birds, companions more unknown, 
Live beside us, but alone ; 
Finding not, do all they can, 
Passage from their souls to man. 
Kindness we bestow, and praise, 
Laud their plumage, greet their lays ; 
Still, beneath their feather’d breast, 
Stirs a history unexpress’d. 
Wishes there, and feelings strong, 
Incommunicably throng ; 
What they want, we cannot guess, 
Fail to track their deep distress— 
Dull look on when death is nigh, 
Note no change, and let them die. 
Poor Matthias! couldst thou speak, 
What.a tale of thy last week! 
Every morning did we pay 
Stupid salutations gay, 
Suited well to health, but how 
Mocking, how incongruous now! 
Cake we offer’d, sugar, seed, 
Never doubtful of thy need ; 
Praised, perhaps, thy courteous eye, 
Praised thy golden livery. 
Gravely thou the while, poor dear! 
Sat’st upon thy perch to hear, 
Fixing with a mute regard 
Us, thy human keepers hard, 
Troubling, with our chatter vain, 
Ebb of life, and mortal pain— 
Us, unable to divine 
Our companion’s dying sign, 
Or o’erpass the severing sea 
Set betwixt ourselves and thee, 
Till the sand thy feathers smirch 
Fallen dying off thy perch! 
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Poor Matthias. 


Was it, as the Grecian sings, 
Birds were born the first of things, 
Before the sun, before the wind, 
Before the gods, before mankind, 
Airy, ante-mundane throng— 
Witness their unworldly song! 
Proof they give, too, primal powers, 
Of a prescience more than ours— 
Teach us, while they come and go, 
Wher to sail, and when to sow. 
Cuckoo calling from the hill, 
Swallow skimming by the mill, 
Mark the seasons, map our year, 
As they show and disappear. 

But, with all this travail sage 
Brought from that anterior age, 
Goes an unreversed decree 
Whereby strange are they and we; 
Making want of theirs, and plan, 
Indiscernible by man. 


No, away with tales like these 
Stol’n from Aristophanes ! 
Does it, if we miss your mind, 
Prove us so remote in kind? 
Birds! we but repeat on you 
What amongst ourselves we do. 
Somewhat more or somewhat less, 
"Tis the same unskilfulness. 
What you feel, escapes our ken— 
Know we more our fellow men? 
Human suffering at our side, 
Ah, like yours is undescried! 
Human longings, human fears, 
Miss our eyes and miss our ears. 
Little helping, wounding much, 
Dull of heart, and hard of touch, 
Brother man’s despairing sign 
Who may trust us to divine? 
Who assure us, sundering powers 
Stand not ’twixt his soul and ours? 


Poor Matthias! See, thy end 
What a lesson doth it lend! 
For that lesson thou shalt have, 
Dead canary-bird! a stave; 
Telling how, one stormy day, 
Stress of gale and showers of spray 
Drove my daughter small and me 
Inland from the rocks and sea. 
Driv’n inshore, we follow down 














Poor Matthias. 


Ancient streets of Hastings town— 
Slowly thread them—when behold, 
French canary-merchant old 
Shepherding his flock of gold 

In a low dim-lighted pen 

Scann’d of tramps and fishermen! 
There a bird, high-coloured, fat, 
Proud of port, though something squat— 
Pursy, play’d-out Philistine— 
Dazzled Nelly’s youthful eyne. 

But, far in, obscure, there stirr’d 
On his perch a sprightlier bird, 
Courteous-eyed, erect and slim ; 
And I whisper’d: “Fix on him!” 
Home we brought him, young and fair, 
Songs to trill in Surrey air. 

Here Matthias sang his fill, 

Saw the cedars of Pains Hill; 
Here he pour’d his little soul, 
Heard the murmur of the Mole. 
Eight in number now the years 
He hath pleased our eyes and ears; 
Other favourites he hath known 
Go, and now himself is gone. 
—Fare thee well, companion dear! 
Fare for ever well, nor fear 

Tiny though thou art, to stray 
Down the uncompanion’d way ! 

We without thee, little friend, 
Many years have not to spend; 
What are left, will hardly be 
Better than we spent with thee. 


MatrHew ARNOLD. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Att Sloebury was aware next morn- 
ing that something of the most ex- 
traordinary character had happened to 
young Walter Methven. The rumour 
even reached the club on the same 
evening. First the report was that 
he had got a valuable appointment, 
at which the gentlemen shook their 
heads; next that he had come into a 
fortune : they laughed with one ac- 
cord at this. Then, as upon a sudden 
gale of wind, there blew into the 
smoking-room, then full of tobacco, 
newspapers, and men, a whisper which 
made everybody turn pale. This was 
one reason, if not the chief, why that 
evening was one of the shortest ever 
known at the club, which did not 
indeed generally keep very late hours, 
but still was occupied by its habitués 
till ten or eleven o’clock when the 
serious members would go away, leav- 
ing only the boys, who never could have 
enough of it. But on that evening 
even the young men cleared off about 
ten or so, They wanted to know what 
it meant. Some of them went round to 
Captain Underwood’s, where Walter 
was so often to be found, with a con- 
fidence that at least Underwood would 
know ; the more respectable members 
of society went home to their families 
to spread the news, and half-a-dozen 
mothers at least went to bed that night 
with a disagreeable recollection that 
they had individually and deliberately 
“ broken off” an incipient flirtation or 
more, in which Walter had been one 
of the parties concerned. But the 
hopeful ones said to themselves “ Lizzie 
has but to hold up her little finger to 
bring him back.” This was before 
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the whole was known. 


The young 
men who had hurried to Captain 
Underwood’s were received by that 
gentleman with an air of importance 
and of knowing more than he would 
tell, which impressed their imagina- 


tions deeply. He allowed that he had 
always known that there was a great 
deal of property, and perhaps a title 
concerned, but declared that he was 
not at liberty to say any more. Thus 
the minds of all were prepared for a 
great revelation ; and it is safe to say 
that from one end of Sloebury to the 
other Walter’s name was in every- 
body’s mouth. It had been always 
believed that the Methvens were 
people of good connections, and of 
later years it had been whispered by 
the benevolent as a reason for Walter's 
inaction that he had grand relations 
who at the proper moment would cer- 
tainly interfere and set everything 
right for him. Others, however, were 
strenuous in their denial and ridicule 
of this, asking, was his mother a 
woman to conceal any advantages she 
had {—for they did not understand the 
kind of pride in which Mrs. Methven 
was so strong. And then it was clear 
that not only did the grand relations 
do nothing for Walter, but he did not 
even have an invitation from them,- 
and went from home only when his 
mother went to the sea-side. Thus 
there was great doubt and wonder, 
and in some quarters an inclination to 
treat the rumour as a canard, and to 
postpone belief. At the same time 
everybody believed it, more or less, 
at the bottom of their hearts, feeling 
that a thing so impossible must be 
true, 

But when it burst fully upon the 
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world next morning along with the 
pale November daylight, but much 
more startling, that Walter Methven 
had succeeded as the next heir to his 
distant cousin, who was the head of 
the family, and was now Lord Erra- 
deen, a great potentate, with castles 
in the Highlands and fat lands further 
south, and moors and deer forests and 
everything that heart of man could 
think of, the town was swept not only 
by a thrill of wonder, but of emotion. 
Nobody was indifferent to this extra- 
ordinary romance. Some, when they 
had got over the first bewilderment, 
received it with delightful anticipa- 
tions, as if the good fortune which had 
befallen Walter was in some respects 
good fortune also for themselves ; 
whereas many others were almost 
angry at this sudden elevation over 
their heads of one who certainly did 
not deserve any better, if indeed half 
so well as they did. But nobody was 
indifferent. It was the greatest excite- 
ment that had visited Sloebury for 
years—even it might be said for 
generations. Lord Erradeen! it took 
away everybody’s breath. 

Among the circle of Walter’s more 
intimate acquaintance, the impression 
made was still deeper, as may be sup- 
posed. The commotion in the mind of 
the rector, who indeed was old enough 
to have taken it with more placidity, 
was such that he hurried in from 
morning service without taking off his 
eassock. He was a good Churchman, 
but not so far gone as to walk about the 
world in that ecclesiastical garment. 

“Can you imagine what has hap- 
pened?” he said, bursting in upon 
Mrs. Wynn, who was delicate and did 
not go to church in the winter morn- 
ings. “Young Walter Methven, that 
you all made such a talk about——”’ 

This was unfair, because she had 
never made any talk—being a woman 
who did not talk save most sparingly. 
She was tempted for a moment to fore- 
stall him by telling him she already 
knew, but her heart failed her, and she 
only shook her head a little in protest 
against this calumny, and waited 


smilingly for what he had to say. 
She could not take away from him 
the pleasure of telling this wonderful 
piece of news. 

“Why, it was only the night 
before last he was here—most of us 
rather disapproving of him, poor 
boy,” said the rector. ‘ Well, Lydia, 
that young fellow that was a good- 
for-nothing, you know — doing no- 
thing, never exerting himself: well, 
my dear! the most extraordinary 
thing has happened—the most won- 
derful piece of good fortune Y 

“Don’t keep me on tenterhooks, 
Julius; I have heard some buzzing 
of talk already.” 

“T should think you had! the 
town is full of it; they tell me that 
everybody you meet on the streets— 
Lydia!” said the rector with solem- 
nity, drawing close to her to make 
his announcement more imposing, 
“that boy is no longer simple Mr. 
Walter Methven. He is Lord Er- 
radeen ou 

“Lord what?” cried the old lady. 
It was part of her character to be a 
little deaf, or rather hard of hearing, 
which is the prettier way of stating 
the fact. It was supposed by some 
that this was one of the reasons why, 
when any one was blamed, she always 
shook her head. 

“Lord Er-ra-deen; but bless me, it 
is not the name that is so wonderful, 
it is the fact. Lord Erradeen —a 
great personage—a man of import- 
ance. You don’t show any surprise, 
Lydia! and yet it is the most aston- 
ishing incident without comparison 
that has happened in the parish 
these hundred years.” 

“T wonder what his mother is 
thinking,” Mrs. Wynn said. 

“Tf her head is turned nobody 
could be surprised. Of course, like 
every other mother, she thinks her 
son worthy of every exaltation.” 

“T wish she was of that sort,” the 
old lady said. 

“Every woman is of that sort,” 
said the rector with hasty dogma- 
tism ; “and, in one way, I am rather 
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sorry, for it will make her feel she was 
perfectly right in encouraging him, 
and that would be such a terrible 
example for others. The young men 
will all take to idling——” 

“ But it is not the idling, but the 
fact that there is a peerage in the 
family——”’ 

* You can’t expect,” cried the rector, 
who was not lucid, “that boys or 
women either will reason back so far 
as that. It will be a bad example: 
and, in the meantime, it is a most 
astonishing fact. But you don’t seem 
in the least excited. I thought you 
would have jumped out of your chair 
—out of the body almost.” 

“T am too rheumatic for that,” said 
Mrs. Wynn with a smile: then, “I 
wonder if she will come and tell me,” 
the old lady said. 

“T should think she does not know 
whether she is on her head or her 
heels,” cried the rector ; “I don’t feel 
very sure myself. And Walter! 
What a change, to be sure, for that 
boy! I hope he wi!l make a good use 
of it. I hope he will not dart off with 
Underwood and such fellows and make 
a fool of himself. Mind, I don’t mean 
that I think so badly of Underwood,” 
he added after a moment, for this was 
a subject on which, being mollified as 
previously mentioned, the rector took 
the male side of the question. Mrs, 
Wynn received the protest in perfect 
silence, not even shaking her head. 

“ But if he took a fancy for horses 
or that sort of thing,” Mr. Wynn 
added with a moment’s hesitation ; 
then he brightened up again—“ of 
course it is better that he should 
know somebody who has a little ex- 
perience in any case; and you will 
perceive, my dear, there is a great 
difference between a penniless youth 
like Walter Methven getting such 
notions in his head which lead only to 
ruin, and young Lord Erradeen 
dabbling a little in amusements 
which, after all, have no harm in 
them if not carried too far, and are 
natural in his rank—but you women 
are always prejudiced on such a point.” 


“T did not say anything, my dear,” 
the old lady said. 

“Oh, no, you don’t say anything,’ 
cried the rector fretfully, “but I see 
it in every line of your shawl and every 
frill of your cap. You are just stiff with 
prejudice so far as Underwood is con- 
cerned, who really is not at all a bad 
fellow when you come to know him, 
and is always respectful to religion, 
and shows a right feeling—but one 
might as well try to fly as to convince 
you when you have taken a prejudice.” 

Mrs. Wynn made no protest against 
this. She said only, “It is a great 
ordeal for a boy to pass through. I 
wonder if his mother ” And here 
she paused, not having yet, perhaps, 
formulated into words the thoughts 
that arose in her heart. 

“It is to be hoped that she will let 
him alone,” the rector said ; “she has 
indulged him in everything hitherto ; 
but just now, when he is far better 
left to himself, no doubt she will be 
wanting to interfere.” 

“Do you think she has indulged 
him in everything?” said the old 
lady; but she did not think it 
necessary to accuse her husband of 
prejudice. Perhaps he understood 
Captain Underwood as much better as 
she understood Mrs. Methven ; so she 
said nothing more. She was the only 
individual in Sloebury who had any 
notion of the struggle in which Walter's 
mother had wrecked so much of her 
own peace. 

“There cannot be any two opinions 
on that subject,” said the rector. 
“Poor lad! You will excuse me, my 
dear, but I am always sorry for a boy 
left to a woman’s training. He is 





either a mere milksop or a ne’er-do- 


well. Walter is not a milksop, and 
here has Providence stepped in, in 
the most wonderful way to save him 
from being the other: but that is no 
virtue of hers. You will stand up, of 
course, for your own side.” 

The old lady smiled and shook her 
head. “I think every child is the 
better for having both its parents, 
Julius, if that is what you mean.” 
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This was not exactly what he meant, 
but it took the wind out of the rector’s 
sails. ‘‘ Yes, it is an ordeal for him,” 
he said, “‘ but, I am sure, if my advice 
can do him any good, it is at his 
service ; and, though I have been out 
of the way of many things for some 
time, yet I dare say the world is very 
much what it was, and I used to know 
it well enough.” 

“ He will ask for nobody’s advice,” 
said Mrs. Wynn. 

“Which makes it all the more 
desirable he should have it,” cried the 
rector ; and then he said, “ Bless me! 
I have got my cassock on still. Tell 
John to take it down to the vestry— 
though, by the way, there is a button 
off, and you might as well have it put 
on for me, as it is here.” 

Mrs. Wynn executed the necessary 
repair of the cassock with her own 
hands. Though she was rheumatic, 
and did not care to leave her chair 
oftener than was necessary, she 
had still the use of her hands, and she 
had a respect for all the accessories of 
the clerical profession. She was sit- 
ting examining the garment to see if 
any other feeblenesses were apparent, 
in which a stitch in time might save 
after labours, when, with a little eager 
tap at the door, another visitor came 
in. This wasa young lady of three 
or four and twenty, with a good deal 
of the beauty which consists in fresh 
complexion and pleasant colour. Her 
hair was light brown, warm in tone ; 
her eyes were brown and sparkling ; 
her cheeks and lips bloomed with 
health. She had a pretty figure, full 
of life and energy—everything, in 
short, that is necessary to make up a 
pretty girl, without any real loveliness 
or deeper grace. She came in quickly, 
brimming over, as was evident, with 
something which burst forth as soon 
as she had given the old lady the 
hasty conventional kiss of greeting, 
and which, as a matter of course, 
turned out to be the news of which 
Sloebury was full. 

“Did you ever hear anything so 
wonderful?” she said. “ Walter 


Methven, that nobody thought any- 
thing of—and now he is turned into a 
live lord! a real peer of parliament! 
they say. I thought mamma would 
have fainted when she heard it.” 

“Why should your mamma faint 
when she heard of it, July? It is 
very pleasant news.” 

“Oh, Aunt Lydia! don’t you know 
why? Iam soangry: I feel as if I 
should never speak to her again. 
Don’t you remember? And I always 
thought you had some hand in it. Oh, 
you sit there and look so innocent, but 
that is because you are so deep.” 

“ Am I deep?” the old lady asked 
with a smile. 

“You are the deepest person I ever 
knew: you see through us all, and 
you just throw in a word ; and then, 
when people act upon it, you look so 
surprised. I heard you myself re- 
mark to mamma how often Walter 
Methven was at our house.” 

“Yes, I think I did remark it,” 
Mrs. Wynn said. 

“And what was the harm? He 
liked to come, and he liked me ; and I 
hope you don’t think I am the sort of 
person to forget myself and think too 
much about a man.” 

“T thought you were letting him be 
seen with you too often, July, that is 
true.” 

“ You thought it might keep others 
off that were more eligible? Well, 
that is what I supposed you meant, for 
I never like to take a bad view. But, 
you see, there was nobody that was 
eligible ; and here has he turned, all 
at once, into the very best match 
within a hundred miles. If mamma 
had only let things alone, what pros- 
pects might be opening upon me 
now!” 

“ Half a dozen girls, I am afraid, 
may say just the same,” said Mrs. 

ynn. 

“Well, what does that matter? 
He had nothing else todo. Whena 
young man has nothing to do he must 
be making up to somebody. I don’t 
blame him a bit ; that is what makes 
us girls always ready for a flirtation. 
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Time hangs so heavy on our hands. 
And only think, Aunt Lydia, if things 
had been allowed to go on (and I could 
always have thrown him off if any- 
thing better turned up) only think 
what might have happened to me now. 
I might be working a coronet in all 
my new handkerchiefs,” cried the girl : 
“only imagine! oh, oh, oh!” 

And she pretended to cry; but 
there was a sparkle of nervous energy 
all the same in her eyes, as if she 
were eager for the chase, and scarcely 
able to restrain her impatience. Mrs. 
Wynn shook her head at her visitor 
with a smile. 

* You are not so worldly as you 
give yourself out to be,” she said. 

“Oh, that just shows how little you 
know. I am as worldly as ever 
woman was. I think of nothing 
but how to establish myself, and have 
plenty of money. We want it so! 
Oh, I know you are very good to us— 
both my uncle and you; but mamma 
is extravagant, and I am extravagant, 
and naturally all that anybody thinks 
of is to have what is necessary and 
decent for us. We have to put up with 
it, but I hate what is necessary and 
decent. I should like to go in satin and 
lace to-day even if I knew I should be 
in rags to-morrow ; and to think if you 
had not interfered that I might have 
blazed in diamonds, and gone to court, 
and done everything I want todo! I 
could strangle you, Aunt Lydia, and 
mamma too!”” Upon which Miss July 
(or Julée, which was how her name 
was pronounced) gave Mrs. Wynn a 
sudden kiss and took the cassock out 
of her hands. “If it wants any 
mending I will do it,” she said; “it 
will just give me a little consolation 
for the moment. And you will have 
time to think and answer this ques- 
tion. Is it too late now?” 

“July, dear, it hurts me to hear you 
talk so—you are not so wild as you 
take credit for being.” — 

“T am not wild at all, Aunt Lydia,” 
said the girl, appropriating Mrs. 
Wynn’s implements, putting on her 
thimble, threading her needle, and 


discovering at one glance the little 
rent in the cassock which the old lady 
had been searching for in vain, “ ex- 
cept with indignation to think what I 
have lost—if I have lost it. It is all 
very well to speak, but what is a poor 
girl to do? Yes, I know, to make 
just enough to live on by teaching, or 
something of that sort; but that is 
not what I want. I want to be well 
off. I am so extravagant, and so is 
mamma. We keep ourselves down, 
we don’t spend money ; but we hate it 
so! I would go through a great many 
disagreeables if I could only have 
enough to spend,” 

“And is Walter one of the dis- 
agreeables ycu would go through?” 

“Well, no; I could put up with 
him very well. He is not at all un- 
pleasant. I don’t want him, but I 
could ‘do with him. Do you really 
think it is too late? Don’t you think 
mamma might call upon Mrs. Methven 
and say how delighted we are; and 
just say to him, you know, in a play- 
ful way (mamma could manage that 
very well), ‘We cannot hope to see 
you now in our little house, Lord 
Erradeen!’ and then of course he 
would be piqued (for he’s very gener- 
ous), and say, ‘Why?’ And mamma 
would say, ‘Oh, we are such poor 
little people, and you are now a great 
man.’ Upon which, as sure as fate, 
he would be at the Cottage the same 
evening. And then!”—July threw 
back her head, and expanded her 
brown eyes with a conscious power 
and sense of capability, as who should 
say—Then it would be in my own 
hands.—‘* Don’t you think that’s very 
good for a plan?” she added, subsiding 
quickly to the work, which she exe- 
cuted as one to the manner born. 

“T don’t think anything of it asa 
plan—and neither do you; and your 
mother would not do it, July,” the old 
lady said. 

“Ah,” said July, throwing back 
her head, “there you have hit the 
blot, Aunt Lydia. Mamma wouldn’t 
do it! She could, you know. When 
she likes she is the completest hum- 
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bug !—but not always. And she has 
so many notions about propriety, and 
what is womanly, and so forth—just 
like you. Poor women have no busi- 
ness with such luxuries, I tell her we 
must be of our time, and all that sort 
of thing ; but she won’t see it. No, I 
am afraid that is just the difficulty. It 
all depends on mamma—and mamma 
won't. Well, it is a little satisfaction 
to have had it all out with you. If 
you had not interfered, you two, and 
stopped the poor boy coming 

At this juncture John threw open 
the door, and with a voice which he 
reserved for the great county ladies, 
announced “Mrs. Methven.” John 
had heard the great news too. 

“—- Stopped the poor boy coming,” 
July said. The words were but 
half out of her mouth when John 
opened the door, and it was next to 
impossible that the new visitor had 
not heard them. A burning blush 
covered the girl’s face. She sprang to 
her feet with the cassock in her arms, 
and gazed at the new comer. Mrs. 
Methven for the first moment did 
not notice this third person. She 
came in with the content and self- 
absorption of one who has a great 
wonder to tell. The little world of 
Sloebury and all its incidents were 
as nothing to her. She went up to 
old Mrs. Wynn with a noiseless 
swiftness. 

“T have come to tell you great 
news,” she said. 

“* Let me look at you,” said the old 
lady. “I have heard, and I scarcely 
could believe it. Then it is all 
true ¢” 

“JT am sorry I was not the first to 
tell you. I think such a thing must 
get into theair. Nobody went out from 
my house last night, and yet every- 
body knows. I saw even the people 
in the street looking at me as I came 
along. Mrs. Wynn, you always stood 
up for him; I never said anything, 
but I know you did. I came first to 
you. Yes, it is all true.” 

The old lady had known it now for 
several hours, and had been gently 





excited, no more. Now her eyes filled 
with tears, she could not have told 
why. 

“ Dear boy! I hope God will bless 
him, and make him worthy and 
great,” she said, clasping her old hands 
together. “He has always been a 
favourite with me.” 

“He is a favourite with every- 
body,” said July. No one had no- 
ticed her presence, and she was not 
one that could remain unseen. 
“ Everybody is glad ; there is not one 
that doesn’t wish him well.” 

Did she intend to strike that coup 
for herself which her mother was not 
to be trusted to make? Mrs. Wynn 
thought so with a great tremor, and 
interrupted her in a tone that for her 
was hurried and anxious. 

“ July speaks nothing but the truth, 
Mrs. Methven; there is nobody that 
does not like Walter ; but I suppose I 
ought now to drop these familiarities 
and call him Lord Erradeen ?” 

“ He will never wish his old friends 
to do that,” said Mrs. Methven. She 
already smiled with a gracious glance 
and gesture : and the feeling that these 
old friends were almost too much 
privileged in being so near to him, 
and admitted to such signs of friend- 
ship, came into her mind; bx’ she 
did not care to have July share her 
expansion. “Miss Herbert,” she said, 
with a little bow, “is very good to speak 
so kindly. But everybody is kind. I 
did not know my boy was so popular. 
Sunshine,” she added, with a smile, 
“brings out all the flowers.”’ 

She had not sat down, and she 
evidently did not mean to do so while 
July remained. There was something 
grand in her upright carriage, in her 
air of superiority which had never 
been apparent before. She had al- 
ways been a woman, as Sloebury 
people said, who thought a great 
deal of herself; but no one had 
ever acknowledged her right to do so 
till now. On the other hand, July 
Herbert was well used to the cold 
shade. Her mother was Mrs. Wynn’s 
niece, but she was none the less poor 
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for that, and as July was not a girl to 
be easily put down, she was acquainted 
with every manner of polite snub- 
bing known in the society of the place. 
This of standing till she should go 
was one with which she was perfectly 
familiar, and in many cases it afforded 
her pleasure to subject the operator to 
great personal inconvenience ; but on 
the present occasion she was not dis- 
posed to exercise this power. She 
would have conciliated Walter’s mother 
if she could have done so, and on a 
rapid survey of the situation she de- 
cided that the best plan was to 
yield. 

“TI must go and tell mamma the 
great news,” she said. “I am sure 
she will never rest till she rushes to 
you with her congratulations ; but I 
will tell her you are tired of congratu- 
lations already—for of course it is not 
a thing upon which there can be two 
opinions.” July laid down the cassock 
as she spoke. “I have mended all 
there is to mend, Aunt Lydia; you 
need not take any more trouble about 
it. Good-bye for the moment. You 
may be sure you will see one or 
other of us before night.” 

They watched her silently as she 
went out of the room. Mrs. Methven 
saying nothing till the door had closed, 
Mrs, Wynn with a deprecatory smile 
upon her face. She did not al- 
together approve of her grandniece. 
But neither was she willing to hand 
her over to blame. The old lady felt 
the snub July had received more than 
the girl herself did. She looked a 
little wistfully after her. She was 
half angry when as soon as July dis- 
appeared Mrs. Methven sank down 
upon a chair near her, huge billows of 
black silk rising about her, for she 
had put on her best gown. Mrs. 
Wynn thought that the mother, whose 
child, disapproved by the world, 
had been thus miraculously lifted 
above its censures, should have been 
all the more tolerant of the other who 
had met no such glorious fate. But 
she reflected that they never see it, 
which was her favourite expression of 
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wonderment, yet explanation of every- 
thing. There were so many things 
that they ought to learn by ; but they 
never saw it. It was thus she ac- 
counted with that shake of her head 
for all the errors of mankind. 

Mrs. Methven for her part waited 
till even the very step of that objec- 
tionable Julia Herbert had died away. 
She had known by instinct that if 
that girl should appear she would be 
on the watch to make herself agree- 
able to Walter’s mother. “As if he 
could ever have thought of her,” she 
said to herself. Twenty-four hours 
before Mrs. Methven would have been 
glad to think that Walter “ thought 
of” any girl who was at all in his own 
position. She would have hailed it as 
a means of steadying him, and making 
him turn seriously to his life. But 
everything was now changed, and this 
interruption had been very disagree- 
able. She could scarcely turn to her 
old friend now with the effusion and 
emotion which had filled her when she 
came in. She held out her hand and 
grasped that of the old lady. 

“T don’t need to tell you what I 
am feeling,” she said. “ It is all like 
a tumultuous sea of wonder and thank- 
fulness. I wanted it, for I was at my 
wits’ end.” 

Mrs. Wynn was a little chilled too, 
but she took the younger woman’s 
hand. 

“You did not know what was 
coming,” she said. ‘“ You wanted one 
thing, and Providence was preparing 
another.” 

“T don’t know if that is how to state 
it; but at all events I was getting to 
feel that I could not bear it any longer, 
and trying for any way of setting 
things right: when the good came in 
this superlative way. I feel frightened 
when I think of it. After we knew 
last night I could do nothing but 
ery. It took all the strength from 
me. You would have thought it was 
bad news.” 

“T can understand that.” The old 
lady relinquished the hand which she 
had been holding. ‘To be delivered 
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from any anxieties you may have had 
in such a superlative way, as you say, is 
not the common lot—most of us have 
just to fight them out.” 

Mrs. Methven already felt herself 
far floated away from those that had 
to fight it out. The very words filled 
her heart with an elation beyond 
speech, 

*« And this morning,” she said, “ to 
wake and to feel that it must be folly, 
and then to realise that it was true! 
One knows so well the other sort of 
waking when the shock and the pang 
come all over again. But to wake up 
to this extraordinary incredible well- 
being—one might say happiness! ” 

The tears of joy were in her eyes, 
and in those tears there is something 
so strange, so rare, that the soul ex- 
perienced in life looks upon them 
almost with more awe than upon the 
familiar ones of grief which we see 
every day. The old lady melted, and 
her chill of feeling yielded to a ten- 
der warmth. Yet what a pity that 
They never see it! How much more 
perfect it would have been if the 
woman in her happiness had been 
softened and kind to all those whom 
nothing had happened to! Impercep- 
tibly the old lady in her tolerant ex- 
perience shook her gentle old head. 
Then she gave herself up in full 
sympathy to hear all the wonderful 
details. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE sentiments of the spectators in 
such a grand alteration of fortune may 
be interesting enough, and it is in 
general more easy to get at them than 
at those which fill the mind of the 
principal actor. In the present case 
it is better to say of the principal sub- 
ject of the change, for Walter could 
not be said to be an actor at all. The 
emotions of the first evening it would 
indeed be impossible to describe. To 
come in from his small country-town 
society, to whom even he was so far 
inferior that every one of them had 
facilities of getting: and spending 


money which he did not possess, and 
to sit down, all tremulous and guilty, 
feeling himself the poorest creature, 
opposite to the serious and important 
personage who came to tell him, with 
documents as solemn as himself, that 
this silly youth who had been throwing 
away his life for nothing, without 
even the swell of excitement to carry 
him on, had suddenly become, without 
deserving it, without doing anything 
to bring it about, an individual of the 
first importance—a peer, a proprietor, 
a great man. Walter could have 
sobbed as his mother did, had not pride 
kept him back. When they sat down at 
table in the little dining-room there 
were two at least of the party who ate 
nothing, who sat and gazed at each 
other across the others with white 
faces and blazing eyes. Mr. Milna- 
thort made a good dinner, and sat 
very watchful, making also his obser- 
vations, full of curiosity and a certain 
half professional interest. But Cousin 
Sophy was the only one who really got 
the good of this prodigious event. 
She asked if they might not have 
some champagne to celebrate the day. 
She was in high excitement but quite 
self-controlled, and enjoyed it 
thoroughly. She immediately began 
in her thoughts to talk of my young 
cousin Lord Erradeen. It was a de- 
lightful advancement which would 
bring her no advantage, and yet almost 
pleased her more than so much added 
on to her income ; for Miss Merivale 
was not of any distinction in her 
parentage, and suddenly to find her- 
self cousin toa lord went to her heart: 
it was a great benefit to the solitary 
lady fond of society, and very eager 
for a helping hand to aid her up the 
ascent. And it was she who kept the 
conversation going. She even flirted 
a little, quite becomingly, with the old 
lawyer, who felt her, it was evident, 
a relief from the high tension of the 
others, and was amused by the viva- 
cious middle-aged lady, who for the 
moment had everything her own way. 
After dinner there was a great deal 
of explanation given, and a great many 
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facts made clear, but it is to be doubted 
whether Walter knew very well what 
was being said. He listened with an 
air of attention, but it was as if he were 
listening to some fairy tale. Something 
out of the Arabian Nights was being 
repeated before him. He was informed 
how the different branches of his 
family had died out one after another. 
“Captain Methven was aware that he 
was in the succession,” the lawyer 
said; and Mrs. Methven cast a 
thought back, half-reproachful, half- 
approving upon her husband, who 
had been dead so long that his words 
and ways were like shadows to her, 
which she could but faintly recall. 
Would it have been better if he had 
told her? After pursuing this thought 
a long time she decided that it would 
not, that he had done wisely—yet felt 
a little visionary grudge and disap- 
pointment to think that he had been 
able to keep such a secret from her. 
No doubt it was all for the best. She 
might have distracted herself with 
hopes, and worn out her mind with 
waiting. It was doubtful if the 
support of knowing what was going 
to happen would really have done her 
any good ; but yet it seemed a want 
of trust in her, it seemed even to put 
her in a partially ridiculous position 
now, as knowing nothing, not having 
even an idea of what was coming. But 
Walter did not share any of these 
goings back upon the past. He had 
scarcely known his father, nor was heold 
enough to have had such a secret con- 
fided to him for long after Captain 
Methven died. He thought nothing 
of that. He sat with an appearance 
of the deepest attention, but unaware 
of what was being said, with a vague 
elation in his mind, something that 
seemed to buoy him up above the 
material earth. He could not bring 
himself down again. It was what he 
remembered to have felt when he was 
a child when some long promised 
pleasure was coming — to-morrow. 
Even in that case hindrances might 
come in. It might rain to-morrow, 
or some similar calamity might occur. 


But rain could not affect this. He 
sat and listened and did not hear a 
word. 

Next morning Walter awoke very 
early, before the wintry day had fully 
dawned. He opened his eyes upon a 
sort of paling and whitening of every- 
thing—a grey perception of the walls 
about him, and the lines of the win- 
dow marked upon the paleness outside. 
What was it that made even these de- 
pressing facts exhilarate him and rouse 
an incipient delight in his mind, which 
for the moment he did not under- 
stand? Then he sat up suddenly in 
his bed. It was cold, it was dark. 
There was no assiduous servant to 
bring hot water or light his fire— 
everything was chilling and wretched ; 
and he was not given to early rising. 
Ordinarily it was an affair of some 
trouble to get him roused, to see that 
he was in time for a train or for any 
early occupation. But this morning 
he found it impossible to lie still; an 
elasticity in him, an elation and buoy- 
ancy, which he almost felt, with a 
laugh, might float him up to the ceil- 
ing, like the mediums, made him jump 
up, as it were in self-defence. It 
buoyed him, it carried him as on 
floating pinions into a limitless hea- 
ven. What was it? Who was he? 
The chill of the morning brought him a 
little to himself, and then he sat down 
in his shirt-sleeves and delivered him- 
self up to the incredible, and laughed 
low and long, with a sense of the impos- 
sibility of it that brought tears to his 
eyes. He Lord Erradeen, Lord Any- 
thing! Hea peer, a great man! he 
with lands and money and wealth of 
every sort, who last night had been 
pleased to win two sixpences! Aftér 
the buoyancy and sensation of rising 
beyond the world altogether, which 
was a kind of physical consciousness 
of something great that had happened 
before he was awake, came this sense 
of the ludicrous, this incredulity and 
confused amusement He dressed him- 
self in this mood, laughing low from 
time to time, to himself, as if it were 
some game which was being played 
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upon him, but of which he was in the 
secret, and not to be deceived, how- 
ever artfully it might be managed. 
But when he was dressed and ready 
to go down stairs—by which time 
daylight had fully struggled forth upon 
a wet and clammy world—he stopped 
himself short with a sudden reminder 
that to-day this curious practical joke 
was to extend its career and become 
known to the world. He laughed 
again, but then he grew grave, stand- 
ing staring at the closed door of his 
bedroom, out of which he was about 
to issue—no longer a nobody—in a 
new character, to meet the remarks, 
the congratulations of his friends. 
He knew that the news would fly 
through the little town like lightning ; 
that people would stop each other in 
the streets and ask, “ Have you heard 
it —is it true?” and that throughout 
the whole place there would be a sort 
of revolution, a general change of posi- 
tions, which would confuse the very 
world. He knew vaguely that what- 
ever else might happen he would be 
uppermost. The people who had dis- 
approved of him, and treated him “de 
haut en bas, would find this to be im- 
possible any longer. He would be in 
a position which is to be seen on the 
stage and in books more frequently 
than in common life—possessed of 
the power of making retribution, of 
punishing the wicked, and distribut- 
ing to the good tokens of his favour. 
It is a thing we would all like to do, 
to avenge ourselves (within due Chris- 
tian and social limits) on the persons 
who have despised us, and to reward 
those who have believed in us, show- 
ing the one how right they were, and 
the other how wrong they were, with a 
logic that should be undeniable. There 
is nobody who has ever endured a snub 
—and who has not ?—who would not 
delight in doing this ; but the most of 
us never get such a supreme gratifica- 
tion, and Walter was to have it. He 
was going to see everybody abashed 
and confounded who had ever treated 
him with contumely. Once more he 
felt that sensation of buoyancy and 


elation as if he were spurning earth 
with his foot and ready to soar into 
some sort of celestial sphere. And 
then once more he laughed to himself. 
Was it possible? could it be? would 
anybody believe it? He thought 
there would be an explosion of in- 
credulous laughter through all the 
streets ; but then, when that was over, 
both friends and foes would be forced 
to believe it—as he himself was forced 
to believe. 

With that he opened his door, and 
went down stairs into the new world. 
He stumbled over the housemaid’s 
pail, of course, but did not call forth 
any frown upon that functionary’s 
freckled forehead as he would have 
done yesterday. On the contrary, she 
took away the pail, and begged his 
pardon with awe—being of course 
entirely blameless. He paused for a 
moment on the steps as he faced the 
raw morning air going out, and lo! 
the early baker, who was having a 
word with cook at the area over the 
rolls, turned towards him with a reve- 
rential look, and pulled off his cap. 
These were the first visible signs of 
Walter’s greatness; they gave him a 
curious sort of conviction that after 
all the thing was true. 

There was scarcely anybody about 
the Sloebury streets except bakers 
and milkmen at this hour. It was a 
leisurely little town, in which nothing 
particular was doing, no manufactures 
or business to demand early hours ; 
and the good people did not get up 
early. Why should they? the day 
was long enough without that: so 
that Walter met no one in his early 
promenade. But before he got back 
there were symptoms that the par- 
ticular baker who had taken off his 
cap had whispered the news to others 
of his fraternity, who, having no tie 
of human connection, such as supply- 
ing the family with rolls, to justify a 
salutation, only stared at him with 
awe-stricken looks as he went past. 
He felt he was an object of interest 
even to the policeman going off duty, 
who being an old soldi», saluted with 
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a certain grandeur as he tramped by. 
The young man took an aimless stroll 
through the half-awakened district. 
The roads were wet, the air raw: it 
was not a cheerful morning; damp 
and discouragement breathed in the 
air; the little streets looked squalid 
and featureless in shabby British 
poverty ; lines of low, two-storied 
brick, all commonplace and monoto- 
nous. It was the sort of morning to 
make you think of the tediousness to 
which most people get up every day, 
supposing it to be life, and accepting 
it as such with the dull content which 
knows no better; a life made up of 
scrubbing out of kitchens and sweeping 
out of parlours, of taking down shutters 
and putting them up again ; all sordid, 
petty, unbroken by any exhilarating 
event. But this was not what struck 
Walter as he floated along in his own 
wonderful atmosphere, seeing nothing, 
noting everything with the strange 
vision of excitement. Afterwards he 
recollected with extraordinary vivid- 
ness a man who stood stretching his 
arms in shirt-sleeves above his head 
for a long, soul-satisfying yawn, and 
remembered to have looked up at the 
shop-window within which he was 
standing, and read the name of Rosrn- 
son in gilt letters. Robinson, yawn- 
ing in his shirt-sleeves, against a 
background of groceries, pallid in the 
early light, remained with him like 
a picture for many a day. 

When he got back the breakfast 
table was spread, and his mother 
taking her place at it. Mr. Milna- 
thort had not gone away as he in- 
tended by the night train. He had 
remained in Mrs. Methven’s spare 
room, surrounded by all the attentions 
and civilities that a household of 
women, regarding him with a sort of 
awe as a miraculous messenger or even 
creator of good fortune, could show to 
a bachelor gentleman, somewhat prim 
and old-fashioned in his habits and 
ways. It was his intention to leave 
Sloebury by the eleven o’clock train, 
and he had arranged that Walter 
should meet him in Edinburgh within 


a week, to be made acquainted with 
several family matters, in which, as 
the head of the house, it was necessary 
that he should be fully instructed. 
Neither Walter nor his mother paid 
very much attention to these arrange- 
ments, nor even remarked that the 
old lawyer spoke of them with great 
gravity. Mrs. Methven was busy mak- 
ing tea, and full of anxiety that Mr. 
Milnathort should breakfast well and 
largely, after what she had always 
understood to be the fashion of his 
country ; and as for Walter, he was 
not in a state of mind to observe par- 
ticularly any such indications of 
manner. Cousin Sophia was the only 
one who remarked the solemnity of 
his tone and aspect. 

“One would suppose there was some 
ordeal to go through,” she said in her 
vivacious way. 

“ A young gentleman who is taking 
up a large fortune and a great respon- 
sibility will have many ordeals to go 
through, madam,” Mr. Milnathort 
said in his deliberate tones : but he did 
not smile or take any other notice of 
her archness. It was settled accord- 
ingly, that after a few days for pre- 
paration and leave-taking, young Lord 
Erradeen should leave Sloebury. “ And 
if I might advise, alone,” Mr. Milna- 
thort said, “the place is perhaps not 
just in a condition to receive ladies. 
I would think it wiser on the whole, 
madam, if you deferred your coming 
till his lordship there has settled 
everything for your reception.” 

“ My coming?” said Mrs. Methven. 
The last twelve hours had made an 
extraordinary difference in her feel- 
ings and faith ; but still she had not 
forgotten what had gone before, nor 
the controversies and struggles of the 
past. “We must leave all that for 
after consideration,” she said. 

Walter was about to speak impul- 
sively, but old Milnathort stopped him 
with a skilful interruption— 

“Tt will perhaps be the wisest way,” 
he said ; “there will be many things 
to arrange. When Lord Erradeen has 
visited the property, and understands 
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everything about it, then he will be 
able to——” 

Walter heard the name at first 
with easy unconsciousness: then it 
suddenly blazed forth upon him as 
his own name. His mother at the 
other end of the table felt the thrill 
of the same sensation. Their eyes 
met; and all the wonder of this 
strange new life suddenly gleamed 
upon them with double force. It is 
true that the whole condition of their 
minds was affected by this revelation, 
that there was nothing about them 
that was not full of it, and that they 
were actually at this moment discus- 
sing the business connected with it. 
Still it all came to life now as at the 
first moment at the sound of this 
name, Lord Erradeen! Walter could 
not help laughing to himself over his 
coffee. 

“T can’t tell who you mean,” he 
said. “You must waita little until I 
realise what Walter Methven has got 
to do with it.” 

Mrs: Methven thought that this 
was making too much of the change. 
She already wished to believe, or at 
least to persuade Mr. Milnathort to 
believe, that she was not so very much 
surprised after all. 

“Lord Erradeen,” she said, “is too 
much amused at present with having 
got a new name to take the change 
very seriously.” 

“He will soon learn the difference, 
madam,” said Mr. Milnathort. “ Pro- 
perty is a thing that has always to be 
taken seriously : and of all property the 
Erradeen lands. There are many 
things connected with them that he 
will have to set his face to in a way 
that will be far from amusing.” 

The old lawyer had a very grave 
countenance—perhaps it was because 
he was a Scotchman. He worked 
through his breakfast with a steady 
routine that filled the ladies with 
respect. First fish, then kidneys, then 
a leg of the partridge that had been 
left from dinner last night ; finally he 
looked about the table with an evident 
sense of something wanting, and 
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though he declared that it was of no 
consequence, avowed at last, with some 
shyness, that it was the marmalade 
for which he was looking: and there 
was none in the house! Mr. Milna- 
thort was full of excuses for having 
made such a suggestion. It was just 
a Scotch fashion he declared ; it was of 
no consequence, Mrs. Methven who 
held an unconscious conviction that it 
was somehow owing to him that Walter 
had become Lord Erradeen, was made 
quite unhappy by the omission. 

“T shall know better another time,” 
she said regretfully. They were all 
still under the impression more or 
less that it was his doing. He was 
not a mere agent to them, but the god, 
out of the machinery, who had turned 
darkness into light. He justified this 
opinion still more fully before he went 
away, putting into Walter’s hand a 
cheque-book from a London bank, into 
which a sum of money which seemed 
to the inexperienced young man inex- 
haustible, had been paid to his credit. 
The old gentleman on his side seemed 
half-embarrassed, half-impatient after 
a while by the attention shown him. 
He resisted when Walter declared his 
intention of going to the railway to 
see him off. 

“ That is just a reversal of our posi- 
tions,” he said. 

At this Mrs. Methven became a 
little anxious, fearing that perhaps 
Walter’s simplicity might be going too 
far. She gave him a word of warning 
when thecab drove up for Mr. Milna- 
thort’s bag. It was not a very large 
one, and Walter was quite equal to 
the condescension of carrying it to 
the station if his mother had not 
taken that precaution. She could not 
make up her mind that he was able 
to manage for himself. 

“You must remember that after all 
he is only your man of business,”’ she 
said, notwithstanding all the worship 
she had herself been paying to this 
emissary of fortune. It was a relief 
to shake hands with him, to see him 
drive away from the door, leaving be- 
hind him such an amazing, such an 
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incalculable change. Somehow it was 
more easy to realise it when he was 
no longer there. And this was what 
Walter felt when he walked away 
from the railway, having seen with 
great satisfaction the grizzled head of 
the old Scotsman nod at him from a 
window of the departing train. The 
messenger was gone; the thing which 
he had brought with him, did that 
remain? Was it conceivable that it 
was now fixed and certain not to be 
affected by anything that could be 
done or said? Walter walked steadily 
enough along the pavement, but he 
did not think he was doing so. The 
world around him swam in his eyes 
once more. He could not make sure 
that he was walking on solid ground, 
or mounting up into the air. How 
different it was from the way in which 
he had come forth yesterday, idle, 
half-guilty, angry with himself and 
everybody, yet knowing very well 
what to do, turning with habitual feet 
into the way where all the other idlers 
congregated, knowing who he should 
meet and what would happen. He 
was separated from all that as if by 
an ocean. He had no longer anything 
to do with these foolish loungers. His 
mother had told him a thousand 
times in often varied tones that they 
were not companions for him ; to-day 
he recognised the fact with a certain 
disgust. He felt it more strongly 
still when he suddenly came across 
Captain Underwood coming up eagerly 
with outstretched hands. 

“T hope I am the first to congratu- 
late you, Lord Erradeen,” he said. 
“Now you will know why I asked 
you yesterday, Was there any 
news re 

“Now I shall know? I don’t a 
bit; what do you meant Do you 
mean me to believe that you had any 
hand in it?” Walter cried, with a 
tone of mingled incredulity and 
disdain. 

“No hand in it, unless I had helped 
to put the last poor dear lord out of 
the way. I could scarcely have had 
that ; but if you mean did I know 





about it, I certainly did, as you must 
if you had been a little more in the 
world.” 

““Why didn’t you tell me then?” 
said Walter. He added somewhat 
hotly, with something of the sublime 
assumption of youth: “ Waiting for a 
man to die would never have suited 
me. I much prefer to have been, as 
you say, out of the world « 

“Oh, Lord! I didn’t mean to offend 
you,” said the captain. ‘“ Don’t get on 
a high horse. Of course, if you'd 
known your Debrett as I do, you would 
have seen the thing plain enough. 
However, we needn’t quarrel about it. 
I have always said you were my pupil, 
and I hope I have put you up toa 
few things that will be of use on your 
entry into society.” 

“Have yout” said Walter. He 
could not think how he had ever for 
a moment put up with this underbred 
person. Underwood stood before him 
with a sort of jaunty rendering of the 
appeal with which grooms and people 
about the stable remind a young man 
of what in his boyish days they have 
done for him—an appeal which has its 
natural issue in a sovereign. But he 
could not give Underwood a sovereign, 
and it was perhaps just a little un- 
generous to turn in the first moment 
of his prosperity from a man who, 
from whatever purpose, had been 
serviceable to him in his poverty. 
He said, with an attempt to be more 
friendly : “I know, Underwood, you 
have been very kind.” 

“Oh, by Jove! kind isn’t the word. 
I knew you’d want a bit of training ; 
the best thoroughbred that ever step- 
ped wants that; and if I can be of 
any use to you in the future, I will.” 
[ knew old Erradeen ; I’ve known all 
about the family for generations. 
There are a great many curious things 
about it, but I think I can help you 
through them,” said the captain, with 
a mixture of anxiety and swagger. 
There had always been something of 
this same mixture about him, but 
Walter had never been fully conscious 
what it was till now. 
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“Thank you,” he said; “ perhaps it 
will be better to let that develop itself 
in a natural way. I am going to 
Scotland in a week, and then I shall 
have it at first hand.” 

“Then I can tell you beforehand 
you will find a great many things you 
won't like,” said Underwood, abruptly. 
“It is not for nothing that a family 
gets up such a reputation. I know 
two or three of your places. Mul- 
morrel, and the shooting-box on Loch 
Etive, and that mysterious old place at 
Kinloch-houran. I have been at every 
one of them. It was not everybody, 
I can tell you, that old Erradeen would 
have taken to that place. Why, there 
is a mystery at every corner. There 
is ” 





Walter held up his hand to stay 
this torrent. He coloured high with 
a curious sentiment of proprietorship 
and the shrinking of pride from hear- 
ing that which was his discussed by 
strangers. He scarcely knew the 
names of them, and their histories 
not at all. He put up his hand: “I 
would rather find out the mysteries 
for myself,” he said. 

“Oh,” cried Underwood, “if you 
are standing on your dignity, my lord, 
as you like, for that matter. I am 
not one to thrust my company upon 
any man if he doesn’t like it. I have 
stood your friend, and I would again ; 
but as for forcing myself upon you 


now that you've come to your 
kingdom——” 
“ Underwood,” cried the other, 


touched in the tenderest point, “ if 
you dare to insinuate that this 
has changed me, I desire never to 
speak to you again, But it is only, 
I suppose, one of the figures of speech 
that people use when they are angry. 
I am not such a cad as you make me 
out. Whether my name is Methven 
or Erradeen—I don’t seem to know 
very well which it is——”’ 

“Tt is both,” the other cried with 
a great laugh, and they shook hands, 
engaging to dine together at the hotel 
that evening. Underwood, who was 
knowing in such matters, was to order 


the dinner, and two or three of “the 
old set ” were to be invited. It would 
be a farewell to his former comrades, 
as Walter intended ; and with a curi- 
ous recurrence of his first elation he 
charged his representative to spare no 
expense. There was something intoxi- 
cating and strange in the very phrase. 

As he left Underwood and pro- 
ceeded along the High Street, where, 
if he had not waved his hand to them 
in passing with an air of haste and 
pre-occupation, at least every second 
person he met would have stopped 
him to wish him joy, he suddenly 
encountered July Herbert. She was 
going home from the vicarage, out of 
which his mother had politely driven 
her ; and it seemed the most wonder- 
ful luck to July to get him to herself, 
thus wholly unprotected, and with 
nobody even to see what she was 
after. She went up to him, not 
with Underwood's eagerness, but with 
a pretty frank pleasure in her face. 

“T have heard a fairy tale,” she 
said, “and is it true 

“T suppose you mean about me,” 
said Walter. “ Yes, lam afraid it is 
true. I don’t exactly know who I am 
at present.” 

“ Afraid!” cried July. “Ah, you 
know you don’t mean that. At all 
events, you are no longer just the old 
Walter whom we have known all our 
lives.” 

There was another girl with her 
whom Walter knew but slightly, but 
who justified the plural pronoun. 

“On the contrary, I was going to 
say, when you interrupted me sg 

“T am so sorry I interrupted you.” 

“That though I did not know who 
I was in the face of the world, I was 
always the old Walter, &c. A man, I 
believe, can never lose his Christian 
name.” 

“Nor a woman either,” said July. 
“That is the only thing that cannot 
be taken from us. We are supposed, 
you know, rather to like the loss of the 
other one.” 

“ T have heard so,” said Walter, who 
was not unaccustomed to this sort of 
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fencing. 
true.” 

“Oh,” said July, “if it were for 
the same reason that makes you change 
your name, I should not mind. But 
there is no peerage in our family that 
I know of, and I should not have any 
chance if there were, alas! Good-bye, 
Lord Erradeen. It is a lovely name ! 
And may I always speak to you when 
I meet you, though you are such a 
grand personage? We do not hope 
to see you at the Cottage now, but 
mamma will like to know that you 
still recognise an old friend.” 

“T shall come and ask Mrs. Herbert 
what she thinks of it all,” Walter 
said. 

July’s brown eyes flashed out with 
triumph as she laughed and waved her 
hand to him. She said— 

“Tt will be too great an honour,” 
and curtseyed ; then laughed again as 
she went on, casting a glance at him 
over her shoulder. 

He laughed too ; he was young, and 
he was gratified even by this undis- 
guised provocation, though he could 
not help saying to himself, with a 
slight beat of his heart, how near he 
was to falling in love with that girl! 
What a good thing it was that he did 
not—now / 

As for July she looked at him with 
a certain ferocity, as if she would have 
devoured him. To think of all that 
boy had it in his power to give if he 
pleased, and to think how little a poor 
girl could do! 


“But I suppose it is not 


CHAPTER VI. 


Mrs. METHVEN was conscious of a 
new revival of the old displeasure 
when Walter informed her of the 
engagement he had formed for the 
evening. She was utterly disap- 
pointed. She had thought that the 
great and beneficial shock of this new 
life would turn his character alto- 
gether, and convert him into that 
domestic sovereign, that object of con- 
stant reference. criticism, and devotion 
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which every woman would have every 
man be. It was a wonderful mortifi- 
cation and enlightenment to find that 
without even the interval of a single 
evening devoted to the consideration of 
his new and marvellous prospects, and 
that talking over which is one of the 
sweetest parts of a great and happy 
event, he should return—to what !—to 
wallowing in the mire, as the Scripture 
says, to his old billiard room acquaint- 
ances, the idlers and undesirable per- 
sons with whom he had formed associa- 
tions. Could there be anything more 
unsuitable than Lord Erradeen in the 
midst of such a party, with Underwood, 
and perhaps worse than Underwood. 
It wounded her pride and roused her 
temper, and, in spite of all her efforts, 
it was with a lowering brow that she 
saw him goaway. Afterwards, indeed, 
when she thought of it, as she did for 
hours together, while cousin Sophia 
talked, and she languidly replied, 
maintaining a conversation from the 
lips outward, so poor a substitute for 
the evening’s talking over and happy 
consultation she had dreamed of —Mrs. 
Methven was more just to her son, 
She tried always to be just, poor lady. 
She placed before herself all the reasons 
for his conduct. That he should enter- 
tain the men who, much against her 
wish and his own good, yet in their 
way had been kind to, and entertained 
him, was natural. But to do it this 
first evening was hard, and she could 
not easily accept her disappointment, 
Afterwards she reminded herself with 
a certain stern philosophy that because 
Walter had owned a touch of natural 
emotion, and had drawn near to her 
and confessed himself in the wrong, 
that was no reason why his character 
should be changed in a moment. There 
were numbers of men who on occasion 
felt and lamented their misdoing, yet 
went on again in the same way. He 
had been no doubt startled, as some 
are by calamity, by the more extra- 
ordinary shock of this good fortune ; 
but why should he for that abandon 
all the tastes and occupations of his 
former life? It was she, she said to 
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herself, with some bitterness, who was 
a fool. The fact was that Walter 
meant no harm at all, and that it was 
merely the first impuise of a half 
scornful liberality, impatience of the 
old associations, which he had tacitly 
acknowledged were not fit for him, 
that led him back to his former com- 
panions. He felt afterwards that it 
would have been in better taste had he 
postponed this for a night. But he 
was very impatient and eager to shake 
himself free of them, and enter upon 
his new career 

Something of the same disappointed 
and disapproving sentiment filled Mrs. 
Methven’s mind when she heard of his 
visit to the Cottage. She knew no 
reason why he should take a special 
leave of July Herbert ; if he knew him- 
self a reason, which he did not dis- 
close, that was another matter. 
Thoughts like this embittered the 
preparations for his departure, which 
otherwise would have been so agree- 
able. She had to see after many 
things which a young man of more 
wealth, or more independent habits, 
would have done for himself—his 
linen, his portmanteau, most of the 
things he wanted, except the tailor 
part of the business; but it was not 
until the last evening that there was 
any of the confidential consultation, 
for which her heart had longed. Even 
on that last day Walter had been very 
little indoors. He had been busy with 
a hundred trifles, and she had begun 
to make up her mind to his gving 
away without a word said as to their 
future relations, as to whether he 
meant his mother to share any of the 
advantages of his new position, or to 
drop her at Sloebury as something done 
with, which he did not care to burden 
himself with, any more than the other 
circumstances of his past career. She 
did so little justice to the real gene- 
rosity of her son’s temper in the close- 
ness of her contest with him, and the 
heat of personal feeling, that she had 
begun to make up her mind to this, 
with what pain and bitterness it is 
unnecessary to say. 


She had even begun to make excuses 
for her own desertion in the tumult of 
endless thought upon this one subject 
which possessed her. She would be 
just ; after all, was it not better per- 
haps that she should be left in the 
little house which was her independent 
home, for which she owed nothing to 
any one? If any unnecessary sense of 
gratitude made him offer her reluct- 
antly a share in his new life, that 
would be humiliation indeed. If, as 
was apparent, her society, her advice, 
her love were nothing to him, was it 
not far better that both should recog- 
nise the situation, and view things in 
their true light? This the proud woman 
had made up her mind to, with what 
depth of wounded tenderness and em- 
bittered affection who could say? She 
had packed for him with her own 
hands, for all his permanent arrange- 
ments were to be made after he had 
left Sloebury, and to change her house- 
hold in consequence of an alteration of 
fortune which, according to all appear- 
ances would not concern her, was, she 
had proudly decided, quite out of the 
question. She packed for him as in 
the days when he was going to school, 
when he was a boy, and liked every- 
thing better that had been done by his 
mother, A woman may be pardoned 
for feeling such a difference with a 
passionate soreness and sense of down- 
fall. In those days how she had 
thought of the time when he would 
be grown up, when he would under- 
stand all her difficulties and share 
all her cares, and in his own advance- 
ment make her triumphant and happy ! 
God forgive me, she said to herself, 
now he has got advancement far above 
my hopes, and I am making myself 
wretched thinking of myself. She 
stopped and cried a little over his new 
linen. No, he was right; if it must 
be allowed that they did not “ get on,” 
it was indeed far better in the long 
run that there should be no false senti- 
ment, no keeping up of an untenable 
position. Thank God she required no- 
thing ; she had enough; she wanted 
neither luxury nor grandeur, and her 
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home, her natural place was _ here, 
where she had lived so many years, 
where she could disarm all comment 
upon Walter’s neglect of her, by 
saying that she preferred the place 
where she had lived so long, and where 
she had so many friends. Why, in- 
deed, should she change her home at 
her time of life? No doubt he would 
come back some time and see her ; but 
after all why should her life be un- 
settled because his was changed? It 
was he who showed true sense in his 
way of judging the matter, she said to 
herself with a smile, through the has- 
tily dried and momentary tears. 

Walter came in when the packing 
was just about concluded. He came 
half way up the stairs and called 
“Mother, where are you?” as he had 
often done when he was a boy and 
wanted her at every turn, but as he 
never did now. This touched and 
weakened her again in her steady 
resolution to let him see no repining 
in her. “Are you packing for me?” 
he called out again; “ what a shame 
while I have been idling! But come 
down, mother, please, and leave that. 
You forget we have everything to 
settle yet.” 

“What is there to settle?” she 
said, with a certain sharpness of tone 
which she could not quite suppress, 
coming out upon the lauding. The 
maids who were going to bed, and who 
heard all this, thought it was beauti- 
ful to hear his lordship speaking 
like that, quite natural to his 
mother; but that missus was that 
hard it was no wonder if they didn’t 
get on; and Cousin Sophia from her 
virgin retirement, where she sat in 
her dressing-gown reading a French 
novel, and very much alive to every 
sound, commented in her own mind, 
closing her book, in the same sense, 
“ Now she will just go and hold him 
at arm’s length while the boy’s heart 
is melting, and then break her own,” 
Miss Merivale said to herself. Thus 
everybody was against her and in 
favour of the fortunate young fellow 
who had been supping on homage and 
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flattery, and now came in easy and 
careless to make everything straight 
at the last moment. Mrs. Methven 
on her side was very tired, and tremu- 
lous with the exertion of packing. It 
would have been impossible for her to 
banish that tone out of her voice. She 
stood in the subdued light upon the 
stairs looking down upon him, leaning 
on the banister to support herself ; 
while he, with all the light from below 
upon his face, ruddy with the night 
air, and the applauses, and his own 
high well-being, looked up gaily at 
her. He had shaken off all his old 
irritability in the confidence of happi- 
ness and good fortune that had taken 
possession of him. After a moment 
he came springing up the stairs three 
at a time. 

“You look tired, mother, while I 
have been wasting my time. Come 
down, and let us have our talk. I'll 
do all the rest to-morrew,” he said, 
throwing his arm round her and lead- 
ing her down stairs. He brought her 
some wine first of all and a footstool, 
and threw himself into the easy task 
of making her comfortable. ‘ Now,” 
he said, “let’s talk it all over,” draw- 
ing a chair to her side. 

All this was quite new upon Walter’s 
part—or rather quite old, belonging to 
an age which had long ago gone. 

“Tsn’t it rather late for that?” she 
said, with a faint smile. 

“Yes, and I am ashamed of my- 
self; but, unfortunately, you are so 
used to that. We must settle, how- 
ever, mother. I am to go first of all 
to Kinloch-houran, which Milnathort 
says is not a place for you. Indeed, I 
hear ” here he paused a little as_ 
if he would have named his authority, 
and continued, “that it is a ruinous 
sort of place; and why I should go 
there, I don’t know.” 

“Where did you hear?” she said, 
with quick suspicion. 

“Well, mother, I would rather not 
have mentioned his name ; but if you 
wish to know, from Underwood. I 
know you are prejudiced against 
him. Yes, it is prejudice, though I 
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don’t wonder at it. I care nothing 
for the fellow ; but still it comes out, 
which is rather strange, that he knows 
these places, and a good deal about 
the Erradeens.”’ 

“Ts that, then,” cried the mother 
quickly, “the reason of his being 
here?” 

“He never said so, nor have I 
asked him,” answered Walter, with 
something of his old sullenness; but 
then he added—The same thought 
has crossed my own mind, mother, 
and I shouldn’t wonder if it were so.” 

“Walter,” she said, “a man like 
that can have but one motive—the 
desire to aggrandise himself. For 
heaven’s sake, don’t have anything 
to do with him; don’t let him get an 
influence over you.” 

“ You must have a very poor opinion 
of me, mother,” he said, in an aggrieved 
tone. 

She looked at him with a curious 
gaze, silenced, as it seemed. She loved 
him more than anything in the world, 
and thought of him above everything ; 
and yet perhaps in that wrath with 
those we love which works like mad- 
ness in the brain, it was true what he 
said—that she had a poor opinion of 
him. Extremes meet, as the proverb 
says. However, this was a mystery 
too deep for Walter to enter into. 

“Don’t let us waste words about 
Underwood,” he said. “I care no- 
thing for the fellow; he is vulgar 
and presuming—as you always said.” 

Partly, no doubt this avowal was 
made with the intention of pleasing 
his mother ; at the same time it proved 
the great moral effect of promotion in 
rank, Lord Erradeen saw with the 
utmost distinctness what Walter 
Methven had only glimpsed by inter- 
vals. And it is impossible to describe 
how this speech pleased Mrs. Methven. 
Her tired eyes began to shine, her 
heart to return to its brighter hopes. 

“The thing is, what arrangements 
you wish me to make,” said Walter. 
“What are you going todo? I hear 
Mulmorrel is a handsome house, but 
it’s November, and naturally it is colder 
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in the north. Do you think you would 
care to go there now, or wait till the 
weather is better? It may want fur- 
nishing, for anything I know ; and it 
appears we've got a little house in 
town.” 

“Walter,” she said, in a voice which 
was husky and tremulous, “ before you 
enter upon all this—you must first 
think, my dear. Are you sure it will 
be for your comfort to have me with 
you at all? Wouldn’t you rather be 
free, and make your own arrange- 
ments, and leave me—as I am?” 

“ Motner?” the young man cried. 
He got up suddenly from where he 
was sitting beside her, and pushed 
away his chair, and stood facing her, 
with a sudden paleness and fiery eyes 
that seemed to dazzle her. He had 
almost kicked her footstool out of his 
way in his excitement and wounded 
feeling. “Do you mean to say you 
want to have nothing to do with 
me?” he said. 

“Oh! my boy, you could not think 
so. I thought that was what—you 
meant. I wish only what is for your 
good.” 

“ Would it be for my good to be an 
unnatural cad?” said the young man, 
with rising indignation—“ a heartless, 
ill-conditioned whelp, with no sense 
and no feeling? Oh, mother! mother! 
what a poor opinion you must have 
of me!” he cried; and so stung was 
he with this blow that sudden tears 
sprang to his eyes. ‘ All because I’m 
a fool and put everything off to the 
last moment,” he added, in a sort of 
undertone, as if explaining it to him- 
self. “But I’m not a beast for all 
that,” he said, fiercely. 

She made him no reply, but sat and 
gazed at him with a remorse and com- 
punction, which, painful sentiments as 
they are, were to her sweet as the 
dews from heaven. Yes, it appeared 
that through all her passionate and 
absorbing tenderness she had had a 
poor opinion of him. She had done 
him injustice. The conviction was 
like a new birth. That he should 
be Lord Erradeen was nothing in 
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comparison of being as he thus proved 
himself, good and true, open to the 
influences of affection and nature. She 
could not speak, but her eyes were 
full of a thousand things; they asked 
him mutely to forgive her. They re- 
pented, and were abashed and rejoiced 
all in one glance. The young man 
who had not been nearly so heartless 
as she feared, was now not nearly so 
noble as she thought: but he was 
greatly touched by the crisis, and by 
the suggestion of many a miserable 
hour which was in her involuntary sin 
against him and in her penitence. He 
came back again and sat close by her, 
and kissed her tremulously. 

“T have been a cad,” he said. “I 
don’t wonder you lost all faith in me, 
mother.” 

“Not that, not that,’ she said 
faintly ; and then there was a mo- 
ment of exquisite silence, in which 
without a word, everything was 
atoned for, and pardon asked and 
given. 

And then began perhaps the 
happiest hour of Mrs. Methven’s life, 
in which they talked over everything 
and decided what was to be done. 
Not to give up the house in Sloebury 
at present, nor indeed to do anything 
at present, save wait till he had made 
his expedition into Scotland and seen 
his new property, and brought her full 
particulars. After he had investigated 
everything and knew exactly the capa- 
bilities of the house, and the con- 
dition in which it was, and all the 
necessities and expediencies, they 
would then decide as to the best 
thing to be done ; whether to go there, 
though at the worst time of the year, 
or to go to London, which was an 
idea that pleased Walter but alarmed 
his mother. Mrs. Methven did her 
best to remember what were the duties 
of a great landed proprietor and to 
bring them home to her son. 

“You ought to spend Christmas at 


your own place,” she said. ‘ There 
will be charities and hospitalities and 
the poor people to look after.” 


She did not know Scotland, nor did 


she know very well what it was to be 
a great country magnate. She had 
been but a poor officer’s daughter her- 
self, and had married another officer, 
and been beaten about from place to 
place before she settled down on her 
small income at Sloebury. She had not 
much more experience than Walter 
himself had in this respect ; indeed if 
the truth must be told both of them 
drew their chief information from 
novels, those much-abused sources of 
information, in which the life of rural 
potentates is a favourite subject and 
not always described with much know- 
ledge. Walter gravely consented to 
all this, with a conscientious desire to 
do what was right: but he thought the 
place would most likely be gloomy for 
his mother in winter, and that hospi- 
talities would naturally be uncalled for 
so soon after the death of the old lord. 

“What I would advise would be 
Park Lane,” he said, with a judicial 
tone. ‘ Milnathort said that it was 
quite a small house.” 

“What is a small house in Park 
Lane would look a palace at Sloe- 
bury,” Mrs. Methven said; “and you 
must not begin on an extravagant foot- 
ing, my dear.” 

“ You will let us begin comfortably, 
I hope,” he said ; “‘and I must look for 
a nice carriage for you, mother.” 

Walter felt disposed to laugh as he 
said the words, but carried them off 
with an air of easy indifference as if 
it were the most natural thing in the 
world: while his mother on her side 
could have cried for pleasure and 
tenderness. 

“You must not mind me, Walter; 


we must think what is best for your- . 


self,” she said as proud and pleased 
as if she had twenty carriages. 

“Nothing of the sort,” he said. 
“We are going to be comfortable, and 
you must have everything that is 
right first of all.” 

What an hour it was! now and then 
there will be given to one individual out 
of a class full measure of recompense 
heaped and overflowing, out of which 
the rest may get a sympathetic plea- 
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sure though they do not enjoy it in 
their own persons. Mrs. Methven had 
never imagined that this would come 
to her, but lo! in a moment it was 
pouring upon her in floods of consola- 
tion. So absorbing was this happy 
consultation that it was only when her 
eyes suddenly caught the clock on the 
mantelpiece, and saw that the hands 
were marking a quarter to two! that 
Mrs. Methven startled awoke out of 
her bliss. 

“ My poor boy! that I should keep 
you up to this hour talking, and a long 
journey before you to-morrow!” she 
cried. 

She hustled him up to his room after 
this, talking and resisting gaily to the 
very door. He was happy too with 
that sense of happiness conferred, 
which is always sweet, and especially 
to youth in the delightful, easy sense 
of power and beneficence. When he 
thought of it he was a little remorseful, 
to think that he had possessed the 
power so long and never exercised it, 
for Walter was generous enough to be 
aware that the house in Park Lane 
and the carriage were not the occasions 
of his mother’s blessedness. ‘“ Poor 
mother,” he said to himself softly. He 
might have made her a great deal more 
happy if he had chosen before these 
fine things were dreamt of. But Mrs. 
Methven remembered that no more. 
She begged pardon of God on her knees 
for misjudging her boy, and for once 
in her life was profoundly, undoubt- 
ingly happy, with a perfection and 
fulness of content which perhaps 
could only come after long experi- 
ence of the reverse. After such a 
moment a human creature, if possible, 
should die, so as to taste nothing less 
sweet : for the less sweet, to be sure, 
must come back if life goes on, and 
at that moment there was not acloud 
or a suggestion of darkness upon the 
firmament. She grudged falling 
asleep, though she was very tired, and 
so losing this beautiful hour; but 
Nature is wilful and will seldom abdi- 
cate the night for joy, whatever she 
may do for grief. 
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Next morning she went to the 
station with him to see him away. 
Impossible to describe the devotion 
of all the officials to Lord Erradeen’s 
comfort on his journey. The station- 
master kindly came to superintend 
this august departure, and _ the 
porters ran about contending for his 
luggage with an excitement which 
made, at least, one old gentleman 
threaten to write to the Zimes. There 
was nothing but “my lord” and “his 
lordship” to be heard all over the 
station ; and so many persons came to 
bid him good-bye and see the last of 
him, as they said, that the platform 
was quite inconveniently crowded. 
Among these, of course, was Captain 
Underwood, whose fervent — “ God 
bless you, my boy”—drowned all 
other greetings. He had, however, a 
disappointed look—as if he had failed 
in some object. Mrs. Methven, whose 
faculties were all sharpened by her 
position, and who felt herself able to 
exercise a toleration which, in former 
circumstances, would have been im- 
possible to her, permitted him to 
overtake her as she left the place, and 
acknowledged his greeting with more 
cordiality, or, at least, with a less 
forbidding civility than usual. And 
then a wonderful sight was seen in 
Sloebury. This béte noir of the 
feminine world, this man, whom every 
lady frowned upon, was seen walking 
along the High Street, side by side, in 
earnest conversation with one of the 
women who had been most un- 
favourable to him. Was she listening 
to an explanation, a justification, an 
account of himself, such as he had not 
yet given, to satisfy the requirements 
of the respectability of Sloebury? To 
tell the truth, Mrs. Methven now 
cared very little for any such explana- 
tion. She did not remember, as she 
ought to have done, that other 
women’s sons might be in danger 
from this suspicious person, though 
her own was now delivered out of his 
power. But she was very curious to 
know what anybody could tell her of 
Walter’s new possessions, and of the 
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family which it was rather humiliating 
to know so little about. It was she, 
indeed, who had begun the conversa- 
tion after his first remark upon 
Walter’s departure and the loss which 
would result to Sloebury. 

“You know something about the 
Erradeens, my son tells me,” she said 
almost graciously. 

“Something ! I know about as much 
as most people. I knew he was the 
heir, which few, except yourselves, 
did,” the captain said. He cast a 
keen glance at her when he said, 
“except yourselves.” 

* Indeed,” said Mrs. Methven, “ that 
is scarcely correct, for Walter did not 
know, and I had forgotten. I had, in- 
deed, lost sight of my husband’s family 
and the succession seemed so far off.” 

It was thus that she veiled her 
ignorance and endeavoured to make it 
appear that indifference on her part, 
and a wise desire to keep Walter’s 
mind unaffected by such a dazzling 
possibility, had been her guiding in- 
fluence. She spoke with such modest 
gravity that Captain Underwood, not 
used to delusion under that form, was 
tempted into a sort of belief. He 
looked at her curiously, but her veil 
was down, and her artifice, if it was 
an artifice, was of a kind more delicate 
than any to which he was accustomed. 

“ Well!” he said, “then it was not 
such a surprise to you as _ people 
thought? Sloebury has talked of 
nothing else, I need not tell you, for 
several days; and everybody was of 
opinion that it burst upon you like a 
thunderbolt.” 

“ Upon my son, yes,” Mrs. Methven 
said with a smile. 

He looked at her again, and she had 
the satisfaction of perceiving that this 
experienced man of the world was 
taken in. 

“Well, then,” he said, “you will 
join with me in wishing him well out 
of it: you know all the stories that 
are about.” 

“T have never been at Mulmorrel— 
my husband’s chances in his own life- 
time were very small, you know.” 


“Tt isn’t Mulmorrel, it is that little 
ruined place where something un- 
canny is always said to go on—oh, 
Z don’t know what it is ; nobody does 
but the reigning sovereign himself, 
and some hangers-on, I suppose. I 
have been there. I’ve seen the mys- 
terious light, you know. Nobody can 
ever tell what window it shows at, or 
if it is any window at all. I was 
once with the late man—the late 
lord, he who died the other day—when 
it came out suddenly. We were 
shooting wildfowl, and his gun fell out 
of his hands. I never saw a man in 
such a funk. We were a bit late, and 
twilight had come on before we knew.” 

“So then you actually saw some- 
thing of it yourself?” Mrs. Methven 
said. She had not the remotest idea 
what this was, but if she could find 
out something by any means she was 
eager enough to take advantage of it. 

“ No more than that ; but I can tell 
you this : Erradeen was not seen again 
for twenty-four hours. Whether it 
was a call to him or what it was I 
can’t undertake to say. He never 
would stand any questioning about it. 
He was a good fellow enough, but he 
never would put up with anything on 
that point. So I can only wish 
Walter well through it, Mrs. Methven. 
In my opinion he should have had 
some one with him ; for he is young, 
and, I dare say, he is fanciful.” 

“My son, Lord Erradeen,” said 
Mrs. Methven with dignity, “is man 
enough, I hope, to meet an emergency. 
Perhaps you think him younger than 
he is.” She propounded this deli- 
cately as, perhaps, a sort of excuse for 
the presumption of the Christian 
name. 

Underwood grew very red: he was 
disappointed and irritable. “Oh, of 
course, you know best,” he said. “ As 
for my Lord Erradeen (I am sure I 
beg your pardon for forgetting his 
dignity), I dare say he is quite old 
enough to take care of himself—at 
least, we'll hope so; but a business of 
that kind will upset the steadiest 
brain, you know. Old Erradeen had 
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not a bad spirit of his own, and he 
funked it. I confess I feel a little 
anxious for your boy; he’s a nice 
fellow, but he’s nervous. I was ina 
dozen minds to go up with him to 
stand by him ; but, perhaps, it is better 
not, for the best motives get miscon- 
strued in this world. I can only wish 
him well out of it,” Captain Underwood 
said, taking off his hat and making 
her a fine bow as he stalked away. 

It is needless to say that this mys- 
terious intimation of danger planted 
daggers in Mrs. Methven’s heart. She 
stopped aghast : and for the moment 
the idea of running back to the sta- 
tion, and signalling that the train 
was to be stopped came into her mind. 
Ridiculous folly! Wish him well out 
of it? What, out of his great fortune, 
his peerage, his elevation in the world ? 
Mrs. Methven smiled indignantly, and 
thought of the strange manifestations 


under which envy shows itself. But 
she went home somewhat pale, and 
could not dismiss it from her mind as 
she wished to do. Well out of it! 
And there were moments when, she 
remembered, she had surprised a very 
serious look on the countenance of Mr. 
Milnathort. Was Walter going un- 
warned, in the elation and happy con- 
fidence of his heart, into some danger 
unknown and unforeseen? This took 
her confidence away from her, and 
made her nervous and anxious. But 
after all, what folly it must be: some- 
thing uncanny and a mysterious light ! 
These were stories for Christmas, to 
bring a laugh or a shiver from idle 
circles round the fire. To imagine 
that they could affect anything in real 
life was a kind of madness; an old- 
fashioned, exploded superstition. It 
was too ridiculous to be worthy a 
thought. 


(To be continued.) 
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WHAT IS SIMONY? 


Tue Curates’ Alliance is a very noisy 
body. True, its aims are not very 
distinct. And it is probable that the 
fact of its existence would, ere this, 
have faded from people’s minds—had 
it not been for one thing. It has 
taken upon itself to “boycott” the 
public sale of benefices. On such 
occasions it has been very prominent. 
From words blows have arisen, and 
there seem to have been hand-to-hand 
encounters between the auctioneers 
and the chairman and secretary of the 
Alliance. The latter, successful 
hitherto in their obstruction, have 
announced their intention of inter- 
fering with all future sales of ad- 
vowsons at Tokenhouse Yard. Per- 
haps, indeed, an enlargement, at 
an auction mart, upon the attrac- 
tions of a benefice ; a statement with 
regard to the age and health of the 
incumbent for the time being, and 
the probable date of his demise, is an 
unseemly mode of trying to get rid of 
saleable property, even though there 
can be no difference in principle be- 
tween making these statements by 
word of mouth and through the me- 
dium of Mr. Emery Stark’s Benefice 
Register or an advertisement in the 
Times. But such proceedings make at 
any rate the question which stands at 
the head of this paper & propos. We 
do not certainly write with a view to 
the conversion of the Curates’ Alliance, 
the actions of which body have seemed 
hitherto to precede its convictions. 
But it may be a good thing to inquire 
what simony is, and to examine the 
hostile feelings it generally arouses. 

We have three things to do in 
making such inquiry. We must see 
what simony is in its nature; what 
constitutes it an offence at law; and 
afterwards what there is to be said, 
either for or against, the sale of 
benefices. 








In the first place, it is clear the 
real offence of simony is not what 
most people speak of it as being. For, 
in its nature, it is not, as indeed its 
name implies, the purchase of an 
ecclesiastical post or locality ; but the 
payment of money with intent to pro- 
cure, or the receipt of money as an 
inducement to bestow, a spiritual gift. 
Simon Magus offered to pay for power 
which would enable him to confer 
upon others the gift of the Holy Ghost. 
And in accordance with this, its 
original meaning and nature, is 
what seems to be the earliest men- 
tion of simony in the ecclesiastical 
constitutions of this country. At a 
Council at Winchester in 1070, it 
is alluded to as (1) “The coming- 
in of bishops and abbots by simo- 


niacal heresy ;” and (2) “ The 
ordaining men promiscuously and by 
means of money.” As was well 


pointed out in a letter to the Times 
last August, to pay money for a 
sacrament, or for admission to Holy 
Orders, would approach far more 
closely to the true nature of simony 
than any consideration given for the 
choice of a particular sphere of labour. 
Yet in some parishes, in this country, 
a fee is still required for the adminis. 
tration of baptism, and fees of con- 
siderable amount are exacted from all 
who are ordained priest or deacon. 
But it is not in this sense that 
people usually think of simony, and 
it is certainly not in this sense that 
current objections are made to it. 
We must define it, according to the 
way in which it is usually regarded, 
as the corrupt presentation of any one 
to an ecclesiastical benefice for money, 
gift, or reward. It is thus that the 
law chiefly bears upon it, and thus we 
must look at it in its legal aspect. 
Though for long a heresy according 
to canon law, simony does not seem 
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to have been an offence at common 
law until the statute of Elizabeth, 
which may be said to define it, and 
even to constitute it, as at present 
understood. That statute points to 
six classes and species of simony. 

(1) Taking money or profit for a 
vote at a college election. 

(2) Taking money, or profit, or 
benefit for resigning a place in any 
college. 

(3) Presentations or bestowing of 
benefices for money or profit. 

(4) Admissions, institutions, and 
collations, for money, profit, or benefit. 

(5) Corrupt resignations, or ex- 
changes of benefices with cure of souls. 

(6) Taking money for procuring 
ordination, or the making of minis- 
ters, the giving orders and licenses to 
preach. 

In addition to the provision of this 
statute 3lst Elizabeth, clergymen, by 
the 12th Anne cap. 12, are expressly 
prohibited from purchasing next pre- 
sentations or avoidances. 

Now at first sight this all seems 
clear enough. It looks as if the law 
was against any such transaction as 
the purchase of a benefice, irrespective 
of the intrinsic harm or harmlessness 
of the proceeding. The question 
seems rather to be whether, on exa- 
mination, the law does not go a great 
deal further than most people would 
imagine. Many considerations are 
involved in the expression “taking 
money, or profit, or benefit.” It looks 
indeed as if it would be hard to say 
that many of the transactions of the 
Master and Fellows of a college, which 
the uninitiated would pronounce harm- 
less enough, might not, if the statute 
were pressed, be included in the 
definition simoniacal. In matters 
ecclesiastical, too, arrangements are 
made every day which, upon a strict 
interpretation of it, one would think 
could hardly be otherwise construed 
than as an offence against the law. 
A and B, for example, wish to ex- 
change benefices ; A, because he wants 
a larger income, B, because, the west 
of England, say, suits his health or is 


near his relations. But, in the first 
place, the law of ecclesiastical ex- 
changes does not seem to contemplate 
such arrangements being made unless 
the parties wishing to enter into them 
reside in the same diocese. And next, 
by 31 Elizabeth cap. 6 § 8, any incum- 
bent exchanging a benefice for any 
pension, sum of money, or benefit what- 
soever, is guilty of simony. Now itis 
surely patent in this case that mutual 
advantage and benefit are the very 
motives which induce A and B to 
exchange. Must we not say then 
that, upon a strict enforcement of the 
law, such clergymen might be pro- 
ceeded against and punished for enter- 
ing into a corrupt contract ? Or, again, 
a church isin process of erection. C D 
becomes curate-in-charge, hands over a 
sum of money to the building fund 
upon the understanding that he shall 
be the first incumbent ; and, in accord- 
ance with this arrangement, in process 
of time is presented accordingly. Or, 
perhaps, acting in the interests of 
some society (the Simeon Trustees for 
example), he promotes the building of 
a particular church, and the assign- 
ment to it of a particular district, it 
being understood that he shall have 
the first presentation to the said 
church, and thus appoints himself. In 
such cases would it not seem, from 
the statute which forbids presentation 
to a benefice in return “for money, 
reward, gift, profit, or benefit, directly 
or indirectly,” that the transactions 
are simoniacal ? 

But then we must regard things 
not as they seem, but as they really 
are. It is the meaning of statutes as 
they have been interpreted, and not 
the meaning they appear to bear on a 
first examination, on which we have to 
rely as determining the legal merits 
of a question. So, accordingly, in the 
question of simony, when we inquire 
how the law bearing upon it has been 
construed, many qualifying considera- 
tions prevent our speaking of it as 
above. 

To begin with, these very statutes 
31 Eliz. and 12 Anne, which constitute 
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simony an offence at common law, 
give the power of entering into what 
it is common to speak of as a “ dis- 
graceful evasion of the law.” For it 
is supposed that only by some kind of 
quibble can a next presentation, or 
even an advowson, be purchased. But 
it has been settled that the purchase 
of an avoidance is only illegal when 
made by a clergyman in propria 
persona for his own benefit, or by 
some one wishing to present him, 
when the benefice is, at the time 
of sale, actually vacant. Such 
an interpretation has no doubt 
led to quibbles and to many hateful 
transactions. There are clergymen 
who live by offering themselves as 
holders of vacant benefices until the 
patrons have had opportunity of dis- 
posing of the presentations, under- 
taking to resign the moment they are 
sold. There are patrons who, shelter- 
ing themselves under the liberty 
accorded by the statute, will take 
advantage of its letter in order to act 
in defiance of its spirit. There are per- 
sons who trade in advowsons; buying 
them when they are in the market, and 
putting money in their pockets by 
selling the next presentations as they 
become vacant. These doubtless are 
evasions of the statute, and disgrace- 
ful enough; but to speak of the sale, 
whether of advowsons or presentations, 
when carried out bond fide in accord- 
ance with what the letter and the 
spirit of the law allows, as “ disgrace- 
ful evasions,” is to speak wildly. The 
law itself may be disgraceful; it may 
be that it should be removed from the 
statute book ; but while it remains 
there, there can be no disgraceful 
evasion in taking a proper advantage 
of it. And it must be remembered that 
there never was a law yet, which, good 
in itself if acted upon according to 
its original intention, might not be 
capable of misrepresentation and of 
affording loopholes to those who 
pretending to observe it were in 
reality avoiding it. We shall be 
led to infer, further on, that the 
purchase of an avoidance need not 


be more objectionable than the 
free presentation to it by a patron 
of his own motion. So also with 
regard to the purchase of an advowson 
which confers the right of perpetual 
presentation to the benefice in question. 
The statutes which seem to make any 
transaction of this nature simoniacal, 
and therefore illegal, give express 
power to purchase advowsons under 
certain conditions. Thus, even a 
clergyman may purchase an advowson, 
so long as it be not actually vacant 
at the time of sale, for himself, though 
not a next presentation. (This, by 
the way, has always seemed to us a 
distinction without a difference ; for 
even if a man buy an advowson, the 
next presentationisall he can enjoy per- 
sonally during his own lifetime.) But, 
be this as it may, since the purchase 
of an advowson properly accomplished 
is perfectly admissible, it is clear that 
under these circumstances a clergyman 
who has either bought one for himself, 
or had one bought for him by another, 
may, with a clear conscience, make the 
declaration against simony. And so 
once more in the case of exchanges. 
What would seem to be _ illegal 
cannot in reality be so. Exchanges 
from one diocese to another, and for 
the sake of mutual benefit, are made 
every day with the open permission of 
those who must necessarily be the first 
to point out even technical infor- 
malities. Whether the feelings of a 
clergyman should harmonise with the 
freedom of the law is a question 
which will enter into what we have 
finally to consider—the advisability 
or non-advisability of continuing to 
permit, even under legal sanction, 
anything like purchase in the Church. 

Doubtless there is a feeling, and a 
natural one, against allowing money 
to do for a man that which personal 
capability, or rather want of capability, 
would prevent being done for him. It 
is not agreeable to think of a parent 
purchasing for a dolt of a son an 
important and wealthy post ; thus fix- 
ing him in a position to which he never 
could have attained by merit, and 
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raising him over the heads of poorer 
men, who, nevertheless, may be in 
every intellectual and _ professional 
requirement his superiors. Neither 
is it pleasant to remember that the 
law enables any man, however care- 
less, however lazy, so long as no gross 
evil can be proved against him (and 
in some cases making it possible even 
for such sinners), to procure a position 
in which, without disturbance of his 
bad habits, he can enjoy a comfortable 
livelihood. In these days of reform, 
when the rule is la carriére ouverte aux 
talents, and the useless and incapable 
are told to stand on one side, one 
would rather think of the law making 
it impossible for such as these to 
obtain the preferment which better 
men should occupy. It cannot be 
denied that purchase in the Church 
does sometimes seem to legalise in- 
competence, or even iniquity. And 
then there are these phrases, which 
have such an odious ring about 
them—“ Traffic in the souls of men ;” 
“The buying and selling cures 
of souls like cattle,” and so forth. 
Somehow, legal though it may be, a 
man does not care for it to be openly 
mentioned that he has bought a living. 
He would rather prefer people to 
suppose he had obtained it in the 
ordinary way. The purchaser of an 
advowson, it is supposed, is not plea- 
santly regarded ; he is looked upon as 
a black sheep. 

At the same time, granting such 
objections, which are those mainly 
put forward, we cannot help seeing 
there is much to be said on the other 
side of the question. Indeed, impartial 
people will, we think, after honest 
examination, come to the conclusion 
that the present state of things calls 
for reform rather than for abolition. 
Supposing we do admit the disagree- 
ableness of thinking of a father buy- 
ing preferment for “the fool of the 
family,” of recollecting that money 
ean confer what presumably should 
only be obtained by brains, surely 
this is no more than confessing that, 
as a rule, those who can command 


money and influence will get on better 
than those who cannot. Take two 
clergymen—one the son of a rich 
man with important posts in his gift, 
or with plenty of influence with those 
who have ; the other with nothing but 
his own exertions to depend on—no 
money, no influence whatever. Both 
are equally in earnest, but the poorer 
is the abler of the two. The career 
of each is not hard to predict. One 
man, the rich one, will get on and 
do well, while it will be a chance if 
the other, the poor one, achieves any 
distinction whatever. Yet no one 
would say the rich man had behaved 
badly, or blame him for making use 
of such advantages as he had. Neither 
could we justly blame a father for pro- 
moting to a benefice of which he was the 
natural patron, a stupid son, who was 
not a bad one. Inferiority of capacity is 
not the same thing as a want of moral 
character. The son may improve; he 
may be harmless enough. These in- 
equalities will always exist in one 
way if not in another. And so it 
seems absurd to bring as an argument 
against the sale of livings the fact 
that a parent is able to compass the 
same result by means of money which 
he would be able, and certainly would 
not hesitate to achieve without money 
had he the power at his command. 
With regard to the other objections 
—those which are brought against the 
admission to comfortable and import- 
ant posts of such men as should be 
disqualified from filling them, and 
those which apply to what is termed 
an “unholy traffic in the souls of 
men”—it surely may be replied to 
the former that, supposing there to 
be nothing in the abstract against the 
sale of advowsons, the state of things 
animadverted upon might be prevented 
by additional safeguards. No one 
thinks an idle or worthless man should 
obtain preferment; but surely means 
might be found of obviating this, short 
of the abolition of a system which we 
shall try in a moment to show is at 
any rate not more of an evil than 
what would have to take its place. 
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And with regard to what is termed 
‘the traffic in souls,” is the purchase 
of a benefice in reality anything of 
the kind? Surely the buying of an 
ecclesiastical post is no more the huy- 
ing of souls than the taking over 
of a business is the buying of cus- 
tomers! As was well pointed out in 
the letter to the Times before quoted, 
the spiritual gift, the right to minister 
the Word and Sacraments, each clergy- 
man possesses by virtue of his ordina- 
tion, and the question of the locality 
in which he shall minister is a very 
minor consideration. The souls of one 
parish cannot be more highly valued 
than the souls of another. The fact 
is, such a phrase sounds terribly vir- 
tuous and, for the moment, unanswer- 
able ; but, on looking into it, one finds 
it aims at representing what is non- 
existent. 

And there are two considerations 
which must be dealt with by those 
who go for root-and-branch reform on 
this question. The one is, what is the 
moral difference between asking for 
and buying a post that is vacant? 
No one thinks worse of a man because 
his name is on the Lord Chancellor’s 
private patronage list, or because a 
friend of his father’s has given him 
a living. But if objection must be 
taken to the purchase of advowsons 
in the abstract, surely in all consist- 
ency we ought equally to object to a 
man letting his wants or his qualifica- 
tions be known to any one. Weought 
to expect him to wait till preferment 
drops upon him. Yet we have never 
known any one go so far as this. 

The other consideration is, how shall 
the patronage of benefices be arranged ? 
Is it proposed to give more power to 
parishioners? The Curates’ Alliance 
seems to be of some such opinion. For 
at various meetings in which the ques- 
tion of patronage has been mooted, a 
strong feeling has been expressed that 
parishioners should have the major 
share of appointments to benefices. But 
then how will parishioners ever elect 
apart from a repetition of the disgrace- 
ful scenes which took place lately at 


Clerkenwell and Southwark, and which 
never seem to be absent on such occa- 
sions? If it had been a question be- 
tween selling the advowsons of these 
benefices, and tolerating the miserable 
appeals to party feeling and the stir- 
ring up of bad blood which were only 
too prominent, would any one have 
hesitated to pronounce in favour of 
the former? If so, why is it that so 
many hail with relief the Bishop of 
Rochester’s offer to purchase the living 
of Southwark ? 

But if parishioners be generally set 
on one side as ineligible for the exer- 
cise of patronage, would it be any more 
expedient to place additional privileges 
of this kind in the hands of the 
Bishops? Unquestionable as may be 
either their capacity for judgment 
or their purity of motive, after what 
manner is it, as ar that their pa- 
tronage must be exefclsed? Bishops, 
to begin with, are but human, and 
therefore must be naturally anxious to 
provide for “those of their own house,” 
or for their own especial friends ; not 
indeed ceteris paribus that there is 
any reason agdinst their doing so; 
only that it is always hard to put the 
claims of relatives exactly on the same 
footing as the claims of outsiders. Then 
again, their numerous engagements, 
which necessitate the delegation of 
some duties to others, would inevitably 
help to incline them to prefer those 
recommended by some chaplain or 
secretary. Or, on the other hand, 
the men who, without decided opinions 
of their own, or yielding the freedom 
of their judgment, had most fallen in 
with a Bishop’s views and plans— 
these, and not the hard-working and 
deserving curates, would be most cér- 
tain of episcopal promotion. The fact 
is that, as things now are, a Bishop 
cannot help being one-sided with re- 
gard to his patronage. He can only 
do the best he knows; and as he 
seldom has time to know enough, 
what he does, often creates ten times 
the amount of irritation that any pur- 
chase of an advowson would do. In this 
case, therefore, may we not say that 
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what seems to be so universally con- 
demned is, under proper restrictions, 
better than that which might have to 
replace it? 

But, in addition to feeling that 
objections are not irremovable, and 
that there is nothing much to be said 
against the sale, duly guarded, of an 
advowson or next presentation, we 
must point out one decided advantage 
that the principle of purchase has been 
to the Church. There have been passed 
during the present reign two Acts for 
the sale of advowsons, under which the 
Lord Chancellor for the time being has 
power to sell certain benefices in his 
patronage, and to apply the funds thus 
raised either to the augmentation of 
the benefices themselves, or of other 
benefices in his gift, or to the erection 
of schools or parsonage houses in those 
parishes withopt them. Surely here 
we must confefs'that the end justifies 
the means. Surely this is only an in- 
stance of the way in which the sale of 
benefices may be worked so as to pro- 
duce useful results, The principle, it 
must be admitted, is of immense 
benefit to the Church every day. A 
wealthy man has some clergyman, 
whom he highly esteems, and to whom 
he would be glad to be of service. In 
his neighbourhood there is a district 
inadequately supplied with religious 
accommodation. Putting the two 
things together, after completing the 
necessary formalities, he builds a 
church in the district, and presents 
the clergyman to it. So happy an 
arrangement does this seem, that, to 
most people, it is a matter for con- 
gratulation. The district certainly 
has been benefited ; so, no doubt, has 
the clergyman. Yet it must approach 
the nature of a simoniacal transaction 
to those who mean to be consistent in 
the matter. The questions of money 
and benefit (two main principles of 
simony) enter into the case, lock at 
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it which way we will. The district 
migit not have had the church had it 
not been for the clergyman, nor the 
clergyman the preferment had it 
not been for the district. Without 
doubt simony has been the last thing 
dreamt of, the accomplishment of good 
the one object in view. We cite an 
instance of this kind for the sake of 
showing how the advantage more than 
counterbalances any possible disadvant- 
age. But we may fairly ask to be 
shown the moral distinction between 
a case of this sort, and that of the 
purchase of an advowson by a parent 
for the sake of his own son. 

We have seen, then, that simony 
differs, in its nature, from the idea usu- 
ally entertained of it. We have seen 
that there is a legal manner of accom- 
plishing what is generally spoken of 
as a quibble. And we have seen that 
the principle of simony is involved in 
many ecclesiastical doings which are 
never questioned, and are even, many 
of them, considered beneficial. To us 
therefore the conclusion of the matter 
seems to be, that, granting the abuses 
to be found in connection with the sale 
of benefices, the matter may be so 
worked as to be rendered, in the ab- 
stract, unobjectionable. It is a ques- 
tion of looking not at things as they 
are, but at things as they are capable 
of becoming. While it is well to be 
virtuous, it is well also to remember 
that exactitude is a virtue. Before 
denouncing, let us be sure denunciation 
is justifiable ; and if it be, whether it 
may not have to be employed with 
qualification. We should say, let the 
reformers get to work rather than the 
destroyers. It is astonishing how 
much benefit may be found in what 
has always been supposed to be un- 
mixed evil, if justice and impartiality 
be brought to bear upon it. 


A. T. Davyinson. 
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ENSILAGE. 


EnsitaGe is the packing of green 
forage in air and water-tight struc- 
tures. The packing should be per- 
formed as rapidly as possible, and the 
forage spread evenly as it is stored, 
so as to fill the space, especially at the 
sides. When the silo, that is, the pit, 
is full, a temporary structure may be 
built round its sides, and a further 
supply heaped on top. It is then 
covered with planks sawn so as to 
nearly fit the length of the pit, and 
the whole heavily weighted. By these 
means the forage is pressed into a 
close mass, fermentation is early ar- 
rested, and the forage is kept sound 
and serviceable for an indefinite period. 
Some fermentation does take place, but 
it is said that in a well-constructed 
silo this fermentation is useful, if not 
necessary. Agricultural chemists al- 
lege that the fermentation is that 
which naturally takes place in the 
first stomach of ruminant animals, 
and that therefore the processes of 
digestion and assimilation are aided 
by ensilage. The term ensilage is 
used to denote the process of storing 
and the product when stored. 

The practice of ensilage is very 
ancient. It is plain that it was 
known five centuries before our cra. 
The origin of the custom was pro- 
bably insecurity. Husbandmen dug 
water-tight cavities under their houses 
and barns in order to store their pro- 
duce and keep it from marauders, 
heaping earth or stones over the store, 
and so excluding the air. In course 
of time, they found that these hoards 
of grain were preserved in a sound 
state for a very long period. Corn, 
we are told, was laid up in ear, and 
kept for a century. The only condi- 
tion was to protect the storage from 
air and moisture. The practice was 


known and adopted from Britain and 
Germany on the north, to Africa on 


the south, Cappadocia and the Cau- 
casus on the east. It is mentioned by 
the poet Euripides, and described by 
nearly all the Latin writers on agri- 
culture. 

It seems that M. Goffart, of Sologne, 
in France, published, in 1877, a work 
on ensilage. This was translated into 
English, and published at New York 
in 1879. The experience of the French 
agriculturist was rapidly adopted in 
the New England States, in New 
York and New Jersey, even in some 
of the other and more distant parts of 
the American Union and in Canada, 
It is now becoming general, and for 
sufficient reasons. Before the trans- 
lation and publication of M. Goffart’s 
book, experiments of a more or less 
successful character had been made, 
notably by Mr. Mills, of Pompton, 
New Jersey, who is supposed to have 
been the first to introduce the practice 
of ensilage in America. M. Goffart be- 
gan the practice of ensilage in 1852, 
and his work is therefore the record of 
an experience extending over a quarter 
of a century. 

There was good reason for adopting 
any system which should save forage 
in the eastern states of America, and 
give stalled cattle a food which should 
be equally good all the year round, 
and be unchanged—for I presume 
change of food always involves some 
distaste on the part of cattle, and 
some loss, even if the new food may 
be as nutritive as that which it dis- 
places and may cost no more. The 
sudden adoption and rapid extension 
of ensilage in the east of America are 
easily accounted for, by reasons of 
climate, soil, and competition. 

Climate.—The heat of the summer 
and the cold of winter are excessive 
in the States. The rainfall is great, 
much greater than, on the average, in 
England, but falls in large quantities 
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at particular periods, and is alternated 
with bright and dry weather. The 
cold of the winter is extreme, con- 
stantly falling below zero in a lati- 
tude which is the same as that of 
central or even southern Spain. The 
heat of the summer ripens Indian 
corn, the grape, and even a number of 
semi-tropical products. The cold of 
the winter kills furze and ivy. It 
makes a crop of roots precarious and 
their storage difficult. It makes the 
housing of cattle in winter necessary. 
Again, in the heat of the summer, it 
1s requisite to cool a dairy by means 
of an ice-house in contiguity with it, 
and in the winter to keep milk from 
freezing by artificial warmth. It is 
therefore in the highest degree expe- 
dient to discover some means by which 
cattle, as well as man, can be sheltered 
from such excessive alternations of 
heat and cold. Hence there is, owing 
to the variations in the climate, a 
stronger motive for the use of ensil- 
age in the United States than there 
would be in England. Besides, during 
summer, insect plagues are far more 
vexatious in America than they are 
in England, though it does not appear 
that sheep suffer so much from fluke 
as they do with us, perhaps because 
rabbits are almost unknown in the 
States, at least as a generally diffused 
animal, 

Soil.—The soil of the north-eastern 
States is generally, almost universally, 
sterile. For the most part it consists, 
where it is at all cultivable, of a 
coarse gravel, sprinkled with boulders. 
Some of these boulders are of enormous 
size—frequently they almost cover the 
ground, In much of the country the 
soil is so rocky that it is, and always 
will be, natural forest, z.e. a tract of 
rather low, close-growing trees. In 
what is cultivable, the soil, with rare 
exceptions, is only redeemed from 
barrenness by careful cultivation and 
manure; and in some poorer farms, 
where the owner is needy and unen- 
terprising, the soil is almost exhausted. 
A New England farmer of fifty acres 
is only a degree removed from a pauper. 
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Labourers have constantly purchased 
farms with their savings, for tenant- 
farming is almost unknown, and find 
themselves worse off than when they 
worked for wages. To such farmers, 
ensilage, by -greatly increasing the 
feeding powers of forage, is a boon of 
the most valued kind, and as it is 
possible at very small cost to create a 
silo in a hill-side, there is no doubt 
that the system which at first was 
necessarily the experiment of opulent 
landowners will become the universal 
expedient of such New England farm- 
ers as wish to better their condition. 
To add to the natural inconveniences 
of his position, the New England 
farmer is plundered in every detail of 
his expenditure by the nefarious sys- 
tem of Protection in the States, of 
which he is the principal and constant 
victim. Machines, ina country where 
agricultural labour is costly, are wi- 
naturally enhanced in price, and many 
important chemicals are loaded with 
heavy ad valorem duties. The peasant 
pays double the price for his clothing 
that he would pay under a fairer 
system, and constantly contributes 
twice as much in ‘ndirect duties on 
sugar as he does on his direct 
taxation. 

Competition.—But these are not his 
only embarrassments. The American 
farmer:in the east is subjected, as 
Western Europe is, to the competition 
of that almost illimitable district be- 
tween the Alleghanies and the Rocky 
Mountains where the natural fertility 
of the soil is very high. He cannot 
protect himself against this competi- 
tion. The cost of transit is compara 
tively low, for there is keen rivalry 
between the various railway systems 
which traverse the prairies, and all 
compete against each other for freight. 
Low as the freights are, there is 
great discontent at their amount, and 
there is growing up a party in the 
Union, under the name of the anti- 
monopolists, whose organisation is 


directed against railroad rates. The 

east had ceased to supply wheat to the 

great cities on the coast, and was 
12 
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rapidly failing to supply meat and 
dairy produce. If the land therefore 
was to be worth anything at all, it 
was necessary to find some new method 
of agriculture. If prices were not to 
be constantly enhanced, it was ex- 
pedient for the consumer, as well as 
the producer, to welcome anything 
which would give a new fertility to 
the soil, and a nearer market to the 
public. This is what the advocates of 
ensilage assert to have been effected 
by its introduction. They call it “a 
new dispensation,’ “the greatest 
thing in the world,” as “destined to 
work a revolution in the present 
system of dairy farming,” and “to 
restore the agriculture of New Eng- 
land to its former importance and 
profitableness.” Mr. Bailey, after 
making a calculation as to the receipts 
of a New England farmer, and con- 
cluding that under the old system the 
farmer “works for nothing except 
house-rent, fuel and vegetables, and 
pays ten dollars a year for the privilege 
of doing so, and does not wonder that 
the girls declare they won’t marry a 
farmer,” asserts that the “system of 
ensilage reduces the comparative value 
of good timothy hay to four dollars 
(16s.) a ton,” and that it will bring 
about, upon its general introduction 
and adoption, “an agricultural mil- 
lennium—almost.” 

Much of this writing—and more 
might be quoted—is doubtlessly ex- 
travagant. But the advocates of the 
new system have had to encounter con- 
siderable criticism of that dogmatic 
kind which scientific people are apt to 
employ against anything which they 
do not find out for themselves. “ Itis 
a curious fact’ (complains one of the 
farmers’ journals), “that while many 
scientific gentlemen, numerous pro- 
fessors in agricultural colleges, and 
eminent chemists, denounce this sys- 
tem of ensilage as unworthy the time 
and attention of the agriculturist, yet 
hundreds of practical farmers have, 
notwithstanding, proceeded to build 
silos, store fodder crops, and give 
ensiloge to their live-stock with almost 
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unvarying success. Surely the best 
theories are those which have some 
foundation in actual practice. We 
predict thousands of new silos next 
season where hundreds have heretofore 
been the rule.” The American farmer 
has had to encounter not only the 
prejudice of ignorance, but the bigotry 
of science—two of the most persistent 
enemies of practical progress. 

It will be seen that the New Eng- 
land farmer had every motive to adopt 
any agricultural expedient which would 
restore efficiency to the land which 
formed his holding. But on the other 
hand his means were so scanty, and 
the margin for experiment was so 
narrow, that he could ill afford 
failure. Fortunately there were 
persons who could afford to make the 
trial, and so certify to the merits of 
the new method, while they guarded 
him against mistakes. Those capital- 
ists who owned large hotels, were 
naturally disposed to try the experi- 
ment. As is well known, hotel-keep- 
ing is a special calling in the United 
States, and a prudently-managed hotel 
is one of the most lucrative and regular 
kinds of business in which men can 
engage large capitals. But it is the 
business of all others which needs an 
unvarying reputation and incessant 
attention to economies. If an Ameri- 
can hotel-keeper feeds his guests 
ill, he soon finds that his receipts 
shrink, his rooms empty, and his re- 
turns on a large capital tending to 
a minus quantity. Unless he can buy 
in the best market, his profits will be 
small, however numerous and regular 
his customers are. If he can supply 
himself from his own estate with some 
of the most important articles of con- 
sumption, he will carry on his calling 
to the greatest advantage. Now one 
of the chief features in profitable busi- 
ness throughout the United States, per- 
haps in theOld World, is the elimination 
of the middle man from great business 
undertakings. My friend, Mr. Have- 
meyer, whose estate in New Jersey has 
silos in (at present) their most perfect 
form, is a sugar refiner, whose exten- 
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sive business—perhaps the most exten- 
sive in the world—is successful against 
all rivals, not only because of the 
manufacturing capacity of its prin- 
cipal, but because he supplies himself, 
as far as possibly can be done, and at 
first hand, with all that is necessary 
for his manufacture. 

Mr. Wolcott, the owner of Vendome 
Hotel, Boston, who is, I believe, a 
retired soldier of the great civil war, 
supplies his huge and excellent hotel 
with produce from his farm. The 
material for his silos was the produce 
of thirty-four acres, half corn (maize), 
half rye. The twocrops were procured 
in one year from the same land, the 
rye being cut in May. The amount 
put into silos was over 750 tons, or 
nearly twenty-three tons to the acre, 
#.¢. a million and a half pounds weight 
of preserved forage (the American 
ton is 2,000 Ibs.), or food for 100 
milch cows at the rate of fifty pounds 
a day for three hundred days. The 
summer of 1881, from which this 
account is taken, was exceptionally 
dry, and perhaps had there been 
more rain, the produce of the corn 
might have been a third more per 
acre, 

The cost of cultivation, manure, 
labour, and storage, was—Mr. Wolcott 
gave me a carefully drawn balance 
sheet of his operations—a little over 
380/. in English money at five dollars 
the pound sterling. With the pro- 
duce, eighty cows were fed. “With 
this food, and a ration of two quarts 
of grain daily, cows will give ten per 
cent. more milk than with the best 
English hay and six quarts of grain 
daily. The cost of feeding is reduced 
more than one-half. I am of opinion 
that one acre of land in ensilage will 
keep one cow for twenty-four months, 
and I doubt if any farmer in New 
England can show an acre of land, 
which will, by the old system of farm- 
ing, support a cow half the length of 
that time.” The produce of Mr. 
Wolcott’s farm is consumed at his 
hotel, and I can testify to the quality 
of the milk and butter supplied from 
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it. Iam told that both are equally 
good in the winter, and the produce 
even more plentiful, as there is no loss 
to the animal from the heat and the 
worry of insects. Testimony similar 
to that of Mr. Wolecott—whose state- 
ments I have quoted because I con- 
versed with him, received his figures, 
and could put to the test the value of 
his method—was made by those who 
were present at the ensilage congress 
at New York in January last. 

The attention which I gave to the 
new system of storage was not acci- 
dental. In the present year (June) a 
Parliamentary Paper was distributed 
among the members of both Houses, 
containing reports from divers Secre- 
taries of Legation, and among them 
one from Mr. Drummond for the 
United States. This report contained 
a description of two ensilage farms 
in New Jersey, one belonging to Mr. 
Havemeyer, at Mahwah, the other to 
Mr. Mills, of Pompton. I determined 
to see both, and had no difficulty, as 
Mr. Havemeyer is intimate with my 
old and valued friend, Mr. David 
Wells, of Norwich, Con., the 
shrewdest and most intelligent econo- 
mist, and, I need not add, free-trader 
in the United States. Mr. Mills re- 
sides about a dozen miles from Mr. 
Havemeyer, and we drove on an 
afternoon to Pompton during my visit 
to the former gentleman. 

Mr. Mills appears to have been the 
first to introduce ensilege into the 
States, and to have suggested the 
heavy weighting of the fodder in 
silo. His farm and silos are those 
which are described at the greatest 
length by Mr. Drummond. His ex- 
periments were made in 1876, as an 
attempt to save a crop of unripe corn, 
sown from seed which could not, as he 
found, ripen in the Northern States. 
He made several rough silos in a 
gravel bank, put his corn in whole, 
covered it with straw and planks, and 
then heaped earth over it. When the 
frost broke up in the following spring, 
he opened his pits, found the fodder 
in good preservation, got it out, and 
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found his horses liked it. He bought 
cows, and found that they ate it 
greedily and throve on it. Since this 
date he has regularly carried on the 
practice. He has now two pits, hold- 
ing together six hundred tons, unless 
there is some mistake in the account. 
This is the produce of thirteen acres 
of land—a prodigious yield, as it is 
over forty-six tons per acre. It is 
said to have cost only 100/. to sow, 
till, reap, and store, and we are told 
that one pit up to January 25, 1882, 
without being exhausted, maintained 
one hundred and twenty horned cattle 
and twelve horses for three months. 
Mr. Mills reckoned that the residue, 
with the produce of the other pit, 
would keep the stock for seven months 
more. The store was, I presume, 
exhausted early in October, when I 
saw it. Mr. Mills now weights his 
forage with boxes of dry earth. He 
does not trample or shred it, and told 
me that he thought the former bruised 
the forage, the latter increased the diffi- 
culty of pressing air out of, and de 
teriorated the quality of, the sub- 
stance. My own impression of the 
growing crop of maize which I saw on 
Mr. Mills’s farm was that it would 
average considerably less than ten 
tons to the acre. The land of Mr. 
Mills’s farm, though tolerably level 
and free from boulders, was very poor 
—little better than a drift shingle. 
Mr. Havemeyer’s estate is alto- 
gether about six hundred acres. Here 
1 may say that American estates, 
even when the property of wealthy 
persons, are rarely large. Cultiva- 
tion by any but the owner is rare, 
though in some parts of the State of 
New York tenants are to be found, 
though on long terms and with liberal 
covenants. The area of the Union 
is so vast that a huge estate brings no 
glory to its owner—is indeed evidence 
that the district in which the pro- 
perty lies is backward. There is no 
means by which the owner can turn it 
to account but by selling it, and 
though in the American Union land is 
rapidly occupied, it is slowly settled. 
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The estate at Mahwah is pretty 
equally divided between a rocky and 
wooded mountain on one side of the 
Ramapo river—a stream fully as 
broad as the Tay at Scone, but con- 
taining a far larger quantity of water 
—and a flat, rather low valley on the 
other side. The soil as usual is a 
coarse shingle, the detritus of the 
trap rocks which constitute the 
greater part of the Eastern States. 
It owns its fertility entirely, or al- 
most entirely, to cultivation. Pro- 
fessor Sumner, of Yale, told me that 
he had never in all his experience 
found a piece of land in New England 
New York, or New Jersey, which bore 
a cent of Ricardian rent. This is, I 
think, an exaggeration, but it is 
nearly a reality over the greater part 
of that huge district. I should think 
that Mr. Havemeyer’s farm is na- 
turally poorer than that of Mr. Mills. 
The soil is so porous that at a con- 
siderable distance from the river, 
shallow pits sunk to the level of the 
stream, are soon filled with water. I 
saw the river in flood, after violent 
storms of rain, about seven inches of 
which fell in less than three days. It 
was perfectly clear, and therefore 
flood does little towards warping the 
land and deepening the soil, as would 
be the case if the river passed over 
rocks that were easily abraded. 

Of the three hundred cultivable 
acres, about one-third was reserved for 
hay, one-third for grain and roots, one- 
third for ensilage crops. In the year 
1882, ninety-seven acres were devoted, 
as I was told, to the last of these 
objects, and the crops were principally 
rye, cut early, clover, cow-peas, arid 
corn. Some of the corn, about ten 
acres, I should guess, was uncut on 
October 2, the last day of my resi- 
dence at Mahwah, The earlier cut 
had been put into silos, and was being 
fed. The cattle were eating ensilage 
of maize in rations of about twenty- 
three pounds twice a day, with a quart 
of ground oats to each ration. The 
ration for the evening meal was spread 
out in the morning. It had a slight 
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sour and a slight vinous smell, the 
former very like that of milk when 
just beginning to turn. The cows ate 
it greedily, and after their meal were 
turned out into a yard running along 
one length of the cow-house. The 
calves were in another range of build- 
ings, the bulls in a third, the pigs in a 
fourth, the poultry in a fifth, the 
sheep, when housed—for while I was 
there they were grazing in an orchard 
—in a sixth. All these animals 
thrive on ensilage. Besides these 
buildings there was a very large 
stable. The horses were not here fed 
on silo forage, the hay and part of 
the oats grown on the farm being 
mainly destined for them. 

The farm maintains about 150 milch 
cows, bulls, and heifers, besides a 
number of calves. I was promised an 
account of the stock, and a balance- 
sheet, but as it did not reach me 
before I left, it has I fear gone astray. 
I saw about fifty sheep and as many 
swine. There were no poultry to 
speak of. The cows were pedigree 
Jerseys, and had been imported or 
purchased at high prices. I was told 
by my friend that both sides of his 
balance-sheet—that of his stock and 
that of his dairy produce—were quite 
satisfactory ; that he got good profit 
from sales of young stock and from 
his butter. I can quite believe the 
latter, for, on ensilage forage and a 
little ground oats most of the cows 
had yielded through the winter more 
than their own weight of milk 
monthly. 

The cows are housed in a long and 
lofty T-shaped house, the stem of the 
figure being occupied by the animals, 
the two extremities by the silos and 
the dairy buildings, the latter com- 
prising ice and milk rooms, the 
principal dairyman’s house, and the 
engine-house. The north wing, 93 
feet long and 40 feet wide, is entirely 
occupied by the silos, except that the 
nearer end to the main barn, and on 
a level with the mouth of the silos, 
is used to store cutting machines and 
similar tools. The frame which in- 
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closes the silos is timber, and re- 
sembles the rest of the building. 

The silos are built entirely above 
ground. The soil is such that when 
the river is high three feet below the 
surface would come to water. The 
foundation is stone, and concrete walls 
2! feet thick, are built on it to the 
height of 25 feet. Two are 59 feet 
long and 14 feet wide, two others 
35 feet by 12 feet. The longer are 
now divided into six compartments, 
the shorter into four, by interior 
wooden walls. The average capacity 
is 100 tons of forage. They may 
each be easily filled in a day, the 
forage being chopped on a platform 
at the east of the barn, and conveyed 
into the pits by carriers through 
doors in the space above the silos. 
At first one of the undivided silos 
only was stored, and the forage cut 
from the side as hay is cut. Now 
that they are divided, the weights and 
boards are lifted and deposited in an 
empty pit, and the forage taken out 
from the top. 

When the silos are filled as full as 
possible, and piled even above the 
mouth inside a temporary hoarding, 
and the surface made level, inch- 
thick planks are laid on the surface 
and the whole weighted. Some persons 
use earth, others heavy stones. Mr, 
Havemeyer employs barrels filled with 
sand, each weighing about 500 Ibs. 
Three tiers of these barrels are laid on 
the planks, and the mass within ten 
days sinks to about two-thirds its 
original dimensions. Some fermenta- 
tion takes place, but this is slight, 
beneficial rather than injurious, and 
is speedily arrested. The silo is not 
opened for use till after three months, 
but it may be kept closed without 
any alteration in its quality for a 
year. When it is opened the barrels 
are raised by a clip and pullies, and 
lowered into an empty silo, so as to 
be ready for use whenever they are 
needed. 

Persons who speak with authority 
in England, inform the public, and 
those who take their advice, that 
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American farmers pack their forage 
with a large quantity of chopped 
straw. They do nothing of the kind. 
They also state that ensilage is prac- 
tised only on green maize and sorghum, 
the latter a grass from which a coarse 
sugar, much consumed by the negroes, 
is made. This is also incorrect. Corn 
is undoubtedly the commonest and 
most general material for ensilage. 
But I find the following kinds of 
green forage also used, the different 
kinds of grain crops being cut when 
the stalk is still green and the grain 
immature :—Oats, rye, meadow grass, 
aftermath or rowen, Hungarian grass, 
clover, peas, millet, and in the south, 
dhurra. Sorghum is only occasionally 
used, but I have found it grown as 
far north as Canada. Rye, being an 
early crop, would be a more general 
favourite, but some of the farmers are 
afraid of ergot. 

Ensilage has not been practised for 
more than four years in America 
hardly at all, in fact, till after M. 
Goffart’s book was translated and 
published in 1879. But it has excited 
so much attention that in June of 
the present year Mr. Loring, the 
United States Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, issued a circular from his de- 
partment in Washington to a number 
of persons who were known to practise 
it. The circular contained twenty-six 
questions of a practical kind, to which 
answers were invited. Over ninety 
answers were received, and it may 
be noted that among these are not to 
be found the names of. Messrs. Mills, 
Havemeyer, Wolcott, Abram Hewitt, 
Robinson, Remington, and others, who 
are convinced of the merits of the 
system, and active in carrying it out. 
The evidence given by those who had 
tried the new system was conclusive 
as to its importance and value not 
only in New England, but to the 
whole of the agricultural community. 
Most persons estimate it as enabling 
the farmer to feed four cattle at the 
cost of two under the older system. 
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It is, of course, a question whether 
ensilage can profitably be adopted 
in England. On the one hand we 
have roct crops in abundance which 
America has not, and heavier crops 
of hay. Again, we cannot calculate 
with security on a double crop annu- 
ally; say rye and green corn, or rye 
and vetches with grass, as the Ameri- 
cans can, although in the greater part 
of England maize can be made a green. 
crop. But, on the other hand, the 
silo renders the farmer indifferent to 
weather. He can store grass, clover, 
and similar crops, if his silo be 
properly made, without risk that they 
will be spoiled. Thousands of acres 
of hay are annually spoiled by wet in 
England. They would be saved in 
silos. A still larger area of aftermath 
is lost, and lost to the injury of the 
land, which could be similarly saved. 
A vast amount of corn in Scotland, 
lost annually to the husbandman by 
the lateness of season and wetness of 
weather, could be saved. Where there 
is difficulty in getting at turnips 
under deep snow, a sila would help the 
farmer over the interval. It cannot, 
I think, be doubted that it would be 
advantageously employed for the green 
crops of heavy clays, and for produce 
where land is foul, for Americans ex- 
pressly state that it sweetens a forage 
which, if turned into hay, would be 
unsaleable, owing to the presence of 
weeds. But I do not pretend to 
advise on such a subject. It is to be 
hoped that experiments will be tried 
in England, and those prudently, 
under the best conditions and most 
careful precautions. I hope I am not 
too sanguine when I express it, as my 
firm conviction, that ensilage will do 
moreto revive or restore British agri- 
culture, multiply home produce, and give 
an energetic and permanent stimulus to 
the most important of all trades—the 
home trade, than anything which | 
have seen or heard of, and this by 
proof of practical experience. 


James E. Toorotp Rogers. 
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TWO VILLAGES OF HESSIA. 


As the summer visitor to Homburg 
starts to make the customary expedi- 
tion of visiting the ruins of the 
Roman camp of the Saalburg, he soon 
passes through the little village of 
“se, * oIzhausen. 

B8somed in orchards, it nestles at 
the foot of the Taunus range. Its 
line of low cottages, turning their 
gable ends towards the street, despite 
the*> small size and humble look, are 
clean and comfortable beyond what is 
usual in the neighbouring villages. 
From these it differs both in its ap- 
pearance and in the character of its 
dwellers. Certainly the peasant at his 
door is fair-haired, and the children 
in the street are chattering the German 
of the district. But if we enter the 
modest white-washed church, whose 
tiny belfry barely stands out above 
the neighbouring roofs, we are at once 
confronted by a foreign element, and 
find pastor and flock worshipping in 
French, 

And if, on leaving Dornholzhausen, 
we turn sharply to the right and skirt 
the hills till we reach the more impor- 
tant settlement of Friedrichsdorf, we 
shall find the French element still more 
predominant. The children pratile 
French with true Gallic vivacity, and 
the dark complexion of the Latin race 
is still observable. Not only is the 
French language invariably used in the 
village church, but the large and 
flourishing school is a purely French 
school, and the public crier, despite 
the opposition which the local Prussian 
officials have lately shown, still cries 
in French. Dornholzhausen and 
Friedrichsdorf are not German settle- 
ments at all, but colonies in a foreign 
land ; Protestant Refuges from Catho- 
lic persecution. 

Though Henry of Navarre deter- 


mined that a crown was well worth a 
mass, he did not on that account 
overlook the interests of the religion 
he deserted. By the Edict of Nantes 
the French Protestants not only 
secured liberty of worship, but were 
allowed to form a political organization. 
It was this strong position which 
Richelieu successfully attacked. Cen- 
tral government and a united France 
were impossible so long as a state was 
allowed to exist within the state. The 
great Huguenot nobles, the houses 
of Rohan and Soubise, turned the 
privileges which had been granted for 
the safety of their religion into an 
engine for the promotion of local 
independence and political intrigue. 
They injured the Protestant cause by 
bringing down against themselves the 
arms which Richelieu was preparing to 
send to the defence of Protestant North 
Germany. The leniency of Richelieu 
after the fall of Rochelle showed the 
selfishness of the Huguenot leaders, and 
the groundlessness of English interven- 
tion. As a political body he complete- 
ly destroyed them ; he fully tolerated 
them as a religious sect. Deprived of 
their power for evil, they developed 
their quality for good. Their nobles 
gradually merged into the great body 
of Catholic courtiers, Their country 
gentlemen remained, but their real 
strength and virtue lay rather in the 
manufacturers and artizans of the 
towns. These combined the fearless 
practice of their religion with the 
active and intelligent pursuit of their 
industries. 

Till 1662 they were left in peace to 
ply their looms and attend their 
churches. Louis XIV. showed at first 
a toleration worthy of Richelieu ; and 
even Mme. de Maintenon so late as 
1672 rebuked her brother for harsh 
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conduct towards them. “Men must 
be won over by mildness and charity. 
Jesus Christ set the example; the 
king will follow it.” Heresy indeed 
was to be swept from the land, but by 
persuasion rather than coercion. The 
attempt failed. The nobles might be 
won over by the king’s smile ; the rigid 
citizens stood firm even against his 
frown. Thestrength of purpose which 
had brought the greater part of the com- 
mercial and manufacturing wealth of 
France into their hands, enabled them 
to withstand persecution. Slowly but 
surely they saw their privileges curtail- 
ed, their professions limited, their trades 
shackled, their churches closed. The 
courts specially erected by Henry IV. 
for their protection were abolished, 
and the judges before whom they now 
had to appear knew they were fulfilling 
the royal pleasure by denying them 
justice. Then Louvois—to whom 
brutality was a pleasure—sought to 
gain glory and secure favour by bring- 
ing the conversion of heretics under 
the war department. The year 1681 
saw the commencement of the “ Dra- 
gonnades.” The soldiers who were 
quartered upon the Huguenots were 
given to understand that no excess, 
short of murder, would be displeasing 
to the authorities. Crushed under the 
weight of ruin, torture and dishonour, 
the weaker brethren gave way, and 
many a stout heart was brought to 
outward conformity. By 1685 the 
work of conversion was considered 
done. The court held galas, the 
bishops offered up thanksgivings, and 
the king recalled the Edict of Nantes. 

Louis little understood the meaning 
of such a step. He knew that the 
Huguenots had been the backbone of 
French industry and enterprise; he 
knew that for some years past his per- 
secutions had caused them to seek 
a refuge in large numbers in Protestant 
countries ; he knew that at London, the 
Hague, and Berlin, well attended Hu- 
guenot churches had sprung up. But he 
nursed the belief that his dragoons 
had been excellent missionaries ; that 
Protestantism was practically extinct 
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in France; and that the frightful 
penalties which were to be imposed 
upon those who might be caught at- 
tempting to escape over the frontier 
would force those to remain who 
“aspired to the silly glory of being the 
last to profess a religion which was 
displeasing to his majesty.” But Louis 
was mistaken. The prospect of being 
chained for life to the galleys did not 
deter some half a million of Frenchmen 
from seeking to quit a land where they 
could no longer worship God after their 
own fashion ; and though many fr" . 
in the attempt, yet no Protestant 
country at the end of the 17th century 
was without its colonies of French 
refugees. In England they gave 
William III. 3,000 of the victors’ of 
the Boyne. They formed the silk- 
weaving colony of Spitalfields, and the 
congregation that worshipped in the 
crypt of Canterbury Cathedral. 

But the land where they flocked in 
the greatest numbers and produced 
the most lasting effects was North 
Germany. The thirty years’ war had 
laid vast tracts of land waste. It had 
ruined and depopulated city and field. 
It had checked the general progress 
which the Renascence had started. 
Men’s intellects were stunted ; the art 
of Diirer, the literature of Luther, had 
died away. Germany was backward 
amid its neighbours, and its princes 
adopted the language and civilization 
of France. Thus the “ Great Elector,” 
on succeeding his father, found Bran- 
denburg a desert, and early sought to 
attract Huguenots to his court and 
country. In 1672 they were sufficiently 
numerous at Berlin to form a French 
congregation. To the Recall of the 
Edict the Elector replied by the Pots- 
dam Declaration, which offered great 
advantages to the refugees. At least 
20,000 of them thereupon settled in his 
dominions. They became foremost in 
the army and the government. They 


initiated the manufacturing industries 
of the country. They changed Berlin 
from a country town into a royal city, 
and “turned the waste sands around it 
into potherb gardens.” 
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The example of the Great Elector 
was followed by many of the lesser 
Protestant princes of Germany, but by 
none more eagerly than by the ruler of 
the lands which stretch around the 
“White Tower” of Homburg. It was 
Friedrich of the “Silver Leg,” Land- 
grave of Hesse Homburg, the friend 
and relative of the Great Elector, who 
founded the French settlements of 
Friedrichsdorf and Dornholzhausen. 
A soldier by profession, he had fought 
in the armies of Sweden and Branden- 
burg. A man of strong nerve, who, 
with his own hand, had struck off the 
wounded limb, which the “Silver 
Leg” that furnished his nickname re- 
placed. It was not till 1679 that he 
succeeded to the sovereignty, and came 
to live at Homburg. The effects of 
the thirty years’ war were still 
clearly marked. The castle and 
fortifications were broken down, and 
many houses of the little town lay 
in ruins. The population possessed 
neither the means nor the initia- 
tive for restoration and progress. Trade 
was wanting and agriculture backward. 
The forest came down to the town walls, 
and the peasants of the plain reaped 
the meagre harvest which wood ploughs 
and the “ three-field system ” produced. 
There was work enough for an active 
and thrifty prince, and such a prince 
was Friedrich. He set the example to 
his subjects by restoring the castle and 
walls and planning the upper end of 
the Louisenstrasse—the street which 
is now the main thoroughfare of Hom- 
burg, and whose double line of hotels 
stretches from the castle to the railway 
station. But he knew that skilled 
work was not to be found among the 
native population, that the energy 
which makes forest give way to field, 
hovel to stone-built house, and sheep- 
skins to broadcloth, must be introduced 
from without. He was fully prepared 
to take advantage of the Huguenot 
exodus, 

Switzerland had proved the safest 
and most frequented means of egress 
for the hunted Protestants of France. 
The roughest and most difficult frontier 
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was the least well-guarded, and the Swiss 
hung upon the wooded border-lands, 
eager to guide their co-religionists to a 
place of rest and safety. Corporations 
and private citizens had strained their 
means to give food and clothing to the 
haggard wretches who flocked to them, 
and whose scanty store, snatched up on 
a hasty and secret departure, had often 
barely sufficed to buy off the watchful- 
ness of the French outposts. We hear 
that many slunk into the Swiss towns, 
the darkness of the night alone clothing 
their nakedness. 

But Switzerland could only offer a 
temporary haven. Its native popula- 
tion sufficed in energy and numbers to 
work its meagre resources ; there was 
no opening in trade or agriculture for 
the mass of the new comers. A per- 
manent settlement must be sought 
elsewhere, and many were shipped 
down the Rhine to Frankfort, thence 
to spread among the new homes pro- 
vided for them by the Wurtemburg 
and Hessian princes. A French-speak- 
ing community had existed at Frankfort 
for over a century, originated by some 
of those Protestants whose Flemish 
homes had become intolerable, when 
the Walloon provinces broke away 
from the Dutch in the Independence 
War, and returned to the allegiance 
of Spain. Merchants and bankers, 
they and their descendants, hadthriven 
in the German city, and now freely 
gave their money and influence for the 
benefit of the new refugees. Here it 
was that a Waldensian pastor, Daniel 
Martin, had some time resided, driven 
from his native hill-valley by one of 
those persecutions of the Savoy princes, 
such as later on led to the establish- 
ment of Dornholzhausen. The coming 
of the Huguenots in 1686 gave him a 
flock, and he readily obtained leave of 
Friedrich of the Silver Leg that they 
should settle at Homburg. The work 
of restoration and improvement dur- 
ing the seven years that Friedrich had 
devoted to the task had gone on but 
slowly, and the ground lay undisturbed 
where the projected new quarter was 
to rise. It was Pastor Martin and 
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his flock who turned the first sod. Near 
where the great Kursaal now stands 
they hastily built their small dwellings. 

But Friedrich did not stop short 
with the Homburg settlement. ‘Though 
the first maintenance of the penniless 
refugees was a serious drain upon his 
small revenues, he knew that to obtain 
skilled artizans was capital well in- 
vested, and his strong Protestantism 
urged him to aid those who suffered 
for his religion’s sake. “Rather will 
I sell my silver plate than leave these 
people helpless,” answered he to his 
councillors who shook their heads at 
the expense; and listening to Daniel 
Martin he put forth letters patent, on 
the model of the Potsdam Declaration, 
offering favourable terms to those who 
would form a settlement in his domin- 
ions. The offer was immediately taken 
advantage of by thirty-six families. 
Gathered from all parts of France, 
from Picardie and Champagne, from 
Languedoc, Dauphiné, and the Vau- 
dois valleys, they were bound together 
by the same tale of hardship and 
suffering. Most of these families now 
no longer have direct descendants ; 
but in one of the few that do remain 
—the family of Privat—the story 
of the wanderings of their ancestors 
is handed down to us. We learn that 
a Languedocian stocking-weaver and 
his wife, having openly clung to the 
Reformed Church in spite of persua- 
sion and violence, had at last, on 
the Recall of the Edict, been borne 
away in chains, leaving their young 
children—a boy and girl—homeless 
and deserted. The children wandered 
about till, tired and hungry, they 
rested in the shadow thrown across 
the road by a lofty building. Here as 
they feebly sang the psalms which 
their mother had taught them, a paper 
was thrown from the barred window 
above, and fell at the feet of the 
boy. It chanced that they were rest- 
ing at the foot of the prison where 
their parents were detained on their 
way to the galleys; and the words of 
the favourite psalm, sung by the well- 
known voices, had been recognised. 
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The paper contained a few pieces of 
money, and written on it, in their 
father’s hand, were instructions to the 
children to turn their footsteps in a 
N.E. direction, and make the attempt 
at evasion from the country. And 
the children acted as their father bade 
them, toiling on through the most 
deserted country and enduring many 
hardships and dangers, until at length 
they had the good fortune to cross the 
frontier in safety. Soon after, they 
entered a large city, and in their weari- 
ness and want they begged for bread. 
But the people could not understand 
them, and gathered round them won- 
dering what sort of children these 
might be. Happily at this moment 
a member of the French congregation 
at Frankfort—for it was Frankfort 
which the children had reached— 
passed by, and straightway under- 
stood their case. He took them home, 
fed and clothed them, and sought a 
place for them in one of the neigh- 
bouring;Huguenot settlements, where 
the boy might ply his father’s trade, 
in which he was already skilled. 
Thus they became members of Fried- 
richsdorf, 

Time has lent fiction and romance 
to this story, but in its main features 
it is certainly true ; and it helps us to 
realize the adventures of those who 
accepted the offer of the Landgrave. 
It was these thirty-six families who 
formed the nucleus of the “new 
village,” which was to be established 
according to the provisions of the 
letters patent, and which was after- 
wards called Friedrichsdorf, after the 
name of its founder. 

The northern road out of Homburg, 
after it passes out of the Hartwald, 
was then fringed with wood and 
waste, the property of the prince. It 
was half a mile of this fringe—an 
area of some 150 acres—that was 
granted to the newcommunity. Fried- 
richsdorf, whose foreign nature and 
wide autonomy gave it till lately the 
character of a semi-independent state, 
never possessed wider lands than 


would make a large field. But its 
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population was not agricultural—it 
was not agriculturists which Friedrich 
specially wanted; and though among 
the list of the first settlers and their 
occupations we find the mention of 
“nine husbandmen,” the settlement 
was essentially an industrial settle- 
ment, and the most varied trades were 
represented. There were carpenters 
and weavers, woolspinners and stock- 
ing-makers, a potter, a cobbler, a 
tanner, an upholsterer; the first mayor 
was the hatter. Early in 1687 they 
began their work of settlement. The 
value of time and money, and the 
hope that ere long King Louis might 
be induced to reconsider the Huguenot 
question, gave to their first habita- 
tions the character and name of 
“huts.” Thirty little cottages were 
dotted along the roadside for their 
temporary accommodation, and two 
or three acres around and behind them 
were cleared for garden and meadow. 
But as time brought greater numbers 
of settlers, and showed that Louis 
was bent upon his policy of intoler- 
ance, an air of greater fixity and com- 
fort began to prevail. The letters 
patent of Friedrich, like the more 
important Potsdam Declaration, were 
meant as a bribe to determine the 
Huguenots to remain in Germany, 
whether their return to France was 
permitted or not. This Magna Carta 
of the Friedrichsdorfers gave the com- 
munity its land in full property, and 
exempted it from all taxation during 
the first ten years of its existence. 
Sufficient leisure was thus given to its 
members to tide over early difficulties, 
when most of their labour had to be 
given to the hard work of building 
their houses and bringing the waste 
lands into condition for growing those 
vegetables for which the French were 
already famous, but which the Ger- 
many of those days ignored. Ten 
years too would be sufficient time for 
finding and developing a market for 
their goods. The requirements of 
Homburg were not large, and the 
backward peasantry of Hessia had 
few wants. 


To these temporary advantages were 
added privileges of a more permanent 
character, “to remain for ever invio- 
lable.” The community was to have 
home rule; its government to consist 
of a mayor and aldermen freely 
elected. These were at once the exe- 
cutive and the judicature. From 
them the appeal lay direct to the 
prince’s “Chancellerie,” the highest 
court of the little principality. The 
favoured Frenchmen were to do suit 
and service to no petty and prejudiced 
native tribunal. The free election of 
their pastor was also secured to them, 
although the struggle for existence did 
not allow them the luxury of a church 
and minister of their own during the 
first twenty years of their history. 
They were, during this period, mem- 
bers of the French Church which 
we saw Daniel Martin establish at 
Homburg. 

But not only was Friedrichsdorf to 
have home rule, it was also given free 
trade. Exclusive guilds and strict 
rules of master and apprentice flourish- 
ed in those days, when Colbert had 
brought the mercantile system to the 
highest pitch. But at Friedrichsdorf 
it was to be otherwise. The inhabi- 
tants had the right of establishing 
any industry without let or hindrance 
from the guilds of the country, and, 
for long, they never established among 
themselves the system of forced ap- 
prenticeship. Every qualified member 
might set up whatever trade he listed. 

Care also had to be taken that this 
tender exotic should not be swallowed 
up by the more vigorous aboriginal 
growths. A member indeed had power 
to leave the community if he desired, 
but no stranger could establish him- 
self in it without municipal consent, 
and even such consent was long in- 
sufficient to allow a native to enter 
the community. The Landgraves 
were strongly opposed to anything 
which might tend towards the Ger- 
manizing of a community which had 
the manners and language of the 
country which all German princes 
copied. In 1731 we find a Friedrichs- 
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dorfer forced to leave, owing to his 
marriage with a German, and ten 
years later it required great solicita- 
tions before the community obtained 
leave for a German to settle among 
them, to carry on a trade which had 
hitherto been wanting in the village. 
No encouragement was given to the 
Friedrichsdorfers to learn German, and 
probably none of the first settlers ever 
spoke a word of it. Garnier, a stock- 
ing-maker, was regularly to be seen in 
Homburg market, selling in silence 
the result of his week’s labour, holding 
out his hand for payment, and shaking 
his head if that payment was in- 
sufficient. 

Thus guarded and nurtured, the 
little settlement, while completely re- 
taining its foreign aspect, grew and 
flourished. Its bright and cleanly 
houses border the broad paved way 
which traverses nearly half a mile of 
undulating country. In the centre 
the church, the town hall, the school, 
and the presbytery. Behind each 
house a well-stocked garden, then a 
barn, tannery, or workshop; and lastly, 
beyond the inclosures, the plots of 
arable land and the meadows. There 
are no side streets, nothing to disturb 
the straight and regular order of the 
houses and their messuages. Very 
lately a few dwellings have been erected 
in a cross road ; this is the only de- 
parture from the old order of things. 
In the course of a century from the 
foundation, the thirty “huts” had 
grown into eighty-nine well-built 
houses. The larger ones were the 
residences of the potentates of the 
village; the “thirty-four principal 
manufacturers,” who employed in their 
works not only the greater part of the 
624 inhabitants, but many workmen 
from neighbouring villages. They 
even attempted, with the selfishness 
which is apt to characterise a privi- 
leged body, to prevent the sister 
settlement of Dornholzhausen from 
establishing any manufactures of its 
own, lest they should thereby lose 
some of their best workmen. In their 
view Dornholzhausen had been founded 
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merely for the purpose of supplying 
them with journeymen. Woven stock- 
ings and mulquine—a kind of woven 
stuff—were at first their chief products. 
When the machine-made goods of 
Eberfeld drove these from the market, 
striped flannel took their place. 
Cotton tissues then gradually came 
to be made. The introduction of 
machinery has now saved the place 
from complete commercial decay. 

But though in the time of Friedrich 
of the Silver Leg, it was clever, intel- 
ligent artizans who were chiefly 
wanted in his dominions, the present 
value of Friedrichsdorf is educational. 
Germans, even of low degree, have a 
desire of acquiring foreign languages 
scarcely found among other nations. 
It is a great advantage tothe dwellers 
in the Homburg district to have at 
hand a village where not only are 
there excellent French schools and 
teachers, but where also they may 
hear French habitually and freely 
spoken with something of the native 
fluency and correctness. 

Friedrichsdorf was already a place 
of some standing and prosperity ere 
Dornholzhausen had received its foreign 
settlers. 

In the wooded valleys which spring 
from the eastern slope of the Cottian 
Alps, there had long existed a primi- 
tive rather than reformed religion. 
The Presbyterianism of the Waldenses 
was rather that of the early fathers 
than of Calvin. Old ideas bad lin- 
gered in this barren secluded region, 
while pomp and ceremonial were grow- 
ing up in city and plain, and Rome 
was bringing western Christianity 
under her sway. But at length the 
papacy turned its eye upon the 
“heresy” of the Waldenses, and 
whenever it suited the changing policy 
of their lords, the Counts of Savoy, to 
support the papal side, the Waldenses 
were persecuted. Of these persecu- 
tions the best known to us in England 
is that of 1655, for it brought down 
against Savoy the stinging pen of 
Milton, and the threatening protest of 
Cromwell. Though at this time 
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English and French intervention 
brought some peace to the dwellers in 
the valleys, the marriage alliances 
between the families of Louis XIV. 
and of Victor Amadeus extended the 
miseries of the Recall of the Edict of 
Nantes to the dominions of the House 
of Savoy. In 1690, however, by a 
new shift of policy, Amadeus joined 
the Augsburg League against France, 
and, as the friend of the Protestant 
powers, he allowed the return of the 
exiled Waldenses, These were joined 
by many of the inhabitants of the 
valleys that had lately been annexed 
to the French province of Dauphiné. 
They hoped to live with their brethren 
under a prince who would allow them 
the free exercise of their religion. In 
this they were mistaken. Amadeus 
seceded from the Augsburg League, 
and leaning once more on France, 
listened to the request of Louis that 
he should exile from his dominions 
all French refugees. In 1698 the 
Protestants of the Dauphiné valleys 
had once more to migrate. Three 
thousand of them, led by seven pastors, 
found a temporary refuge in Switzer- 
land. Thence negotiations were en- 
tered upon for their permanent re- 
ception into Germany, and Friedrich 
of the Silver Leg was one of the 
princes who were applied to. Mindful 
of his need, he desired that a body of 
handicraftsmen after the manner of 
those of Friedrichsdorf might be sent 
him. It was answered that the exiles 
from the valleys were husbandmen, 
not artizans. He consented to receive 
them ;-and forty families, under their 
pastor Jordan, came and did homage 
to him as their lord. But they did 
not do this before Friedrich, to ensure 
himself against complications with 
France and Savoy, and against an 
expense which he could hardly bear, 
obtained letters of recommendation, 
and promises of pecuniary support for 
the Waldenses, from the Governments 
of England, Holland, and Prussia. 
“ Whereas,” wrote William IIT. to his 
“cousin and excellent friend,” “the 
Waldenses who profess the ancient 


Evangelical religion have preferred to 
relinquish their homes rather than 
their faith, we think that not only 
ourselves but all who hold the Re- 
formed Religion should relieve them 
to the extent of their power. Hence 
we pray you to receive them into your 
dominions and your favour, thereby 
doing an act very pleasing tous.” The 
English government had for some time 
considered their relations with the 
Waldenses so close, that they had 
subsidised many of their ministers. 
David Jordan was one of these, and 
an English pension has generally been 
part of the stipend of the Dornholz- 
hausen pastor. Besides this, private 
gifts flowed in from England and 
Holland for the support of the exiles 
during the hard time of their settle- 
ment. 

At the edge of the great pine forest 
near Homburg a little community 
had, in the old time, chosen a thorn- 
wood as a site for their home. 
Woodmen, probably, were these first 
dwellers in Dornholzhausen ; busy at 
timber-cutting and charcoal-burning 
in the forest at their back, and grow- 
ing some rye for their subsistence on 
the land they cleared below. But 
times were hard upon them—times 
when the knights of Epstein dwelt 
in the “‘ White Tower,” plundering and 
plundered by the neighbouring robber 
lords. So the crofts in the thorn- 
wood were deserted and fell into ruin, 
and the rye fields went back to 
waste. ‘Nothing remained of Dornholz- 
hausen but its name and its rights 
over 400 acres of land, with a share 
of forest and pasture. It was this 
name and these rights that the Land- 
grave bestowed upon his Waldenses, 
and he added a charter of privileges 
almost as extensive as that formerly 
granted to Friedrichsdorf. So in the 
beginning of the year 1699 they set 
to building the “little huts,” as they 
were called in distinction to the 
“ greater huts ” of the older Huguenot 
colony. But they had not the same 
resources. They could not, between 
the whiles of building and digging, 
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sell stockings and broadcloth in 
Homburg market. Husbandmen 


almost without exception, they had to 
labour year after year at their re- 
claimed land, reaping little where 
they sowed much. They had no rich 
alluvium for their corn to revel in so 
soon as the plough scratched it, 
merely the grit and fibre with which 
the primeval forest and the hill 
torrent had thinly clothed the naked 
rock. Ten of the forty families soon 
left for the more flourishing Refuge of 
Offenbach. The expiration of the 
seven years of indemnity from taxa- 
tion found the rest still struggling for 
a bare subsistence, and meantime the 
flow of English and Dutch charity, 
which had served for the building 
of church and dwellings, had ceased. 
They avowed themselves unable to pay 
their yearly due of 340 florins, and 
Friedrich, ever anxious for their wel- 
fare, remitted the third part. Fried- 
rich’s death and the exigencies of a 
regency brought this boon to a close 
just at the time when the historically 
severe winter of 1709—so calamitous 
to France, crushed under the burden 
of their “ great monarch’s ” last war— 
fell upon them and brought them to 
the verge of famine and to years of 
pinching want. Pride gave way to 
hunger; the English pensions had 
abruptly stopped, when the swell- 
ing budgets and loans of the Spanish 
Succession War tried the resources 
of the British Treasury ; and as the 
villagers could not themselves afford 
to pay their pastor, they ceased 
to be an independent religious com- 
munity, and for the next fifty years 
became members of the French Church 
at Homburg, as the men of Fried- 
richsdorf had been in their early 


times. During that period things 
gradually improved in the little 
settlement. The place grew in num- 


bers, though it has never reached a 
much higher figure than 300. Many 
of its members turned handicraftsmen, 
and, as we have seen, worked at the 
Friedrichsdorf looms, and even es- 
tablished their crafts in their own 
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village. Orchard and arable land 
grew fertile and smiling as we now 
see them, and gave forth ample pro- 
duce. Better, yet still modest houses, 
lined the street. Comfort, arising 
from cleanliness and thrift, reigned, 
and still reigns in the homes of these 
tillers of the land. Once again their 
own savings, and the help of England 
and the local synod, enabled them to 
use their right of electing and main- 
taining a pastor of their own, and 
since then the French church and school 
have flourished. But though French 
is still the language of church and 
school, it is no longer that of cottage 
and street. Itis a matter of regret 
that Dornholzhausen has gone the 
way of nearly all the French Refuges 
in Germany. It has been practically 
absorbed into its surroundings ; it is 
rapidly becoming as German as the 
native villages around. It was never, 
like Friedrichsdorf, large enough to be 
self-sustaining and self-sufficient. Con- 
siderable intercourse was always 
necessary with its neighbours, es- 
pecially marriage intercourse, and 
marriage intercourse soon led to the 
settlement of German husbands in 
the community, and to a German 
nurturing of children by German 
mothers. The German language be- 
came commonly used, until even 
fifty years ago there were descendants 
of the Waldenses who no longer un- 
derstood the language of their fathers, 
and occasional German services came 
to be held in the church for their 
benefit. What was then a rare ex- 
ception has now become frequent. 
German is the familar tongue of all. 
To many, French is unknown. 

Still more is it a matter of regret 
that Friedrichsdorf is now fast follow- 
ing in the footsteps of Dornholz- 
hausen. The careful exclusion of the 
German element by the prince was as 
necessary as the pride of its in- 
habitants in their foreign origin and 
exceptional position, to keep pure and 
unmixed the French character of the 
place. But now there is no local 


prince bent upon maintaining a slip 
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of France alive on German soil. He 
has been replaced by an empire aiming 
rather at supplanting local exceptions 
by general laws, and developing a 
strong national feeling throughout 
Germany. After the family of the 
Landgraves became extinct in 1866, 
Prussia absorbed Hesse-Homburg, 
and the exclusive privileges of Fried- 
richsdorf had to give way to the law 
of free settlement, which permits a 
Prussian subject to settle in any 
township of the kingdom. Since 
1866 Germans have settled in con- 
siderable numbers at Friedrichsdorf, 
and intermarriages have taken place, 
raising its population to 1,400, but 
destroying its French character. To 
keep the French language pure and 
correct in the school is now difficult. 
To make it the habitual means of in- 
tercourse between the children is im- 
possible. Future generations will 
grow up as foreign to the true origin 
of their village as its new buildings 
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are alien to its ancient homes. That 
this will be a practical loss from an 
educational point of view we have 
already seen. But it is a loss also 
from the sentimental side. French 
Friedrichsdorf is a link between the 
past and the present, and helps us to 
realize a great event in history. It 
tells us the story of Huguenot adven- 
tures and migrations, and puts clearly 
before us their work of civilization in 
Germany. It gives us the picture of 
what is perhaps rare—a prince who 
knew what his duty was to his 
people and his religion, and actively 
accomplished it. 

We would strongly advise all 
visitors to Homburg to see Fried- 
richsdorf, to walk down its street 
and speak to its inhabitants while 
still they remain the true descendants 
of men who “ preferred to relinquish 
their homes rather than their faith.” 


H. Avray Tippine. 














THE campaign in Egypt has brought 
many questions to a practical test. 
Among these there is, however, none 
which more directly and personally 
concerns every Englishman and Eng- 
lishwoman than this one. Do you 
wish that your newspapers should 
supply you with facts? or do you 
wish that they should engage in eager 
competition against one another which 
can compose the most taking and tasty 
fiction at moments when your nerves 
are so strung with excitement that 
fictitious stories of what might have 
happened to your friends, but has not 
happened, will afford a certain half- 
pleasurable, half-painful excitement ? 

The matter is from every aspect a 
grave one. If those who specially 
claim for themselves the title to be 
the “leaders and guides of society” 
are to get into the habit of not 
merely tolerating inevitable human 
error or inserting hasty and imperfect 
reports, but of furnishing statements 
which are composed before the event 
has taken place, or pictures which are 
drawn before a sketch can have reached 
England, an element of falsehood and 
of mere sale-hunting and money-hunt- 
ing is introduced in a most dangerous 
quarter ; in the very places to which 
we look for the letting in of daylight 
into the dark corners of intrigue, 
of spurious trading, or of spurious 
patriotism. 

I do not enlarge upon this wide 
aspect of the question, because the 
newspapers themselves will indeed be 
blind if they treat an appeal to them 
from this point of view as a hostile 
one. The more any man believes in 
the advantages of daylight, of pub- 
licity, and the more he sees that under 
our present conditions of life the only 
hope of daylight lies in the free action 
of a free press, the more anxious must 
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he be that there shall be no systematic 
substitution of well-written fiction for 
what is at least the result of an honest 
effort to arrive at the truth. 

At any rate it is well that every 
one who reads a newspaper should 
understand that the question is in 
their hands, and that sooner or later 
the newspapers must and will supply 
the thing that their readers want, 
whether that be as accurate a state- 
ment of facts as circumstances permit, 
or as early and as racy fiction as the 
ingenuity of the pens of ready writers 
can devise. 

At present, to an extent of which 
the public in general has no concep- 
tion, the telegraph has introduced an 
era of*ingenious romance which has 
often about as much relation to fact 
as Mother Shipton’s or Zadkiel’s fore- 
casts have to history. 

The worst, the most deliberate, and 
the most grievous offenders in this 
respect are the illustrated papers, in- 
cluding at least some of the highest 
class. Any one who is in the habit of 
glancing occasionally at the various 
penny illustrated periodicals which 
are brought into the market palpably 
and almost avowedly merely to get a 
sale, and which scarcely profess to 
have any reputation to lose, must 
have seen for a long time past how 
rampant the habit to which I refer 
has become among them. For the 
edification of the class to which they 
appeal, no sooner has some story, such 
as the Defence of Rorke’s Drift, or 
the Charge of the Heavy Cavalry on 
the 28th August at Massawah, be- 
come popular, than these papers are 
to be seen in all the small print-shop 
windows supplying sketches of “ Major 
Chard at Rorke’s Drift,” or “Sir 
Baker Russell leading the cavalry at 
Massawah,” composed in the back 
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rooms of Fleet Street or the Strand 
long before it would be possible for 
the most zealous correspondent to have 
sent home from Africa the slightest 
sketch of either. Hitherto, however, 
the malady in this respect has been 
confined to very insignificant periodi- 
cals, from which it may be safely 
assumed that in the long run the 
world will not learn to judge of men 
or books or deeds. The case is very 
different when one of the most popu- 
iar and successful of our illustrated 
newspapers condescends to similar 
devices. 

The practice has, however, now 
apparently become established for at 
least one of these to send out a very 
clever and hard-working artist to 
the seat of war, and then scarcely to 
use his sketches at all, substituting 
for them productions drawn from the 
fancy of their excellent wood-engravers, 
which have less relation to anything 
that ever happened than Mr..Tenniel’s 
cartoons have to actual scenes in Par- 
liament or elsewhere. To those who 
have looked over the artist’s sketches 
in Egypt or in West Africa, it is 
specially provoking to see the tra- 
vesties that have taken their place, 
or rather that have anticipated their 
arrival. 

Now for all this the public is 
mainly responsible. The habits of 
popular feeling are the chief cause of 
this substitution of fancy sketches for 
real ones. Even from Egypt it is 
scarcely possible for a sketch to arrive 
and be reproduced in London so as to 
appear under three weeks or a month. 
But by that time other incidents have 
taken the place in the public mind of 
those actions of which sketches 
have been sent home. The present 
has already overborne and to some 
extent buried the past. If there- 
fore the public will be content, as 
they at present are, to take the dreams 
and fancies of London wood-engravers 
as substitutes for the realities of war, 
they can much more easily have such 
dishes served to them hot and hot 
whilst the excitement lasts ; and there 


carn be no doubt that the lucrative 
practice will spread to the reports of 
other events and the sketches of other 
than military scenes. Adulteration 
will have taken a new start. Where 
shall we find place to expose the adul- 
terations of preserves and pickles 
when the columns of the denouncing 
papers are themselves specimens of 
adulterations in their own kind as gross, 
and induced by the same kind of 
temptation, as that to which the manu- 
facturers of turnips into strawberry 
jam are exposed !—the rush of com- 
petition, the wish for a sale, and the 
increased facility for making money. 
In its own place, and put to its 
proper ‘uses, there is no such potent 
handmaid of truth as a “shaping 
spirit of the imagination.” If the 
aim of the home artist, or of the home 
writer, be to realise the scene as it has 
taken place abroad, and if he has the 
knowledge and the faculty to give life 
and character to the actions he has to 
portray, a more complete and a more 
true view of the general grouping of 
a number of incidents or facts may 
very often be obtained at a distance 
than on the spot. Many instances of 
this have occurred in some of the later 
written articles in various newspapers, 
especially in some very able ones that 
have appeared in the Times, some of 
which, though avowedly written in 
London, impressed the best-informed 
officers in Egypt with the accuracy 
and completeness with which the facts 
had been mastered and compiled. But 
unfortunately for the most part the 
artists employed on home work have 
no knowledge of the type of scenes to 
assist their fancy. Some very quaint 
illustrations of this occurred in cer- 
tain drawings of the Gold Coast War 
which were made under the direction 
of a lately deceased very able soldier 
by a great artist. In his first sketches, 
in carrying out the suggestions made 
to him by Colonel , the artist 
represented the officers, as they stood 
side by side with their men, point- 
ing their pistols at the Ashantees. 
The colonel, on receiving the sketch, 
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remarked that though no-doubt some 
very young and inexperienced officers 
might have thus employed their pistols 
on particular occasions, it was scarcely 
fair to represent an exceptional act of 
folly as the representative feature of 
the fighting of a successful army ; that 
a moment’s reflection would suggest 
that the pistol was a much less 
efficient weapon than the ordinary 
breech-loading rifle. and that if an 
officer’s fighting consisted in using an 
inferior weapon, it was a pity to pay 
more for him than for a private soldier ; 
he added that for his part, as far as he 
had seen, he believed that the officers 
generally had their pistols in their 
belts, not in their hands, and that 
most of them simply carried a stick. 
Whereupon the artist in his next 
attempt represented an officer whack- 
ing a savage with a stick. Ultimately, 
in this particular instance, the artist, 
realising his own incapacity to put 
himself in the position of any human 
being who did not wield the brush, but 
was employing brain, and eye, and 
voice, and all his faculties, in the lead- 
ing and ordering of men, submitted 
to represent the scene as it was de- 
scribed to him by one who had really 
borne part in it, and, being a master 
of his own art, produced some of the 
most perfect war-pictures that have 
perhaps ever been drawn. But the 
home artists who produce the particu- 
lar pictures of which we complain 
often appear, from the results they ac- 
tually furnish, to combine the most 
absolute incapacity for realising any life 
outside a distanceof thefour-mile radius 
from Charing Cross, with the most sub- 
lime confidence in their own capacity 
to improve upon facts as they are. 

I have no hesitation in saying that 
every alteration that has been intro- 
duced into the artist’s sketches sent 
back from Egypt, and every fancy 
sketch that has been inserted in 
anticipation of them, has tended 
directly to falsify the popular con- 
ception of the war. 

If the paper which he served would 
repeat the experiment which it made 





during the Ashantee campaign, and 
would give, with the half-apologetic 
air that it then employed, “a fac- 
simile” of its artist’s drawings as 
they were sent home, at least one step 
would be taken to correct false im- 
pressions. The incident, as I recall it 
then, was very amusing. We had been 
travelling through a dense forest, with 
snatches here and there of beautiful 
glades full of rampant, over-luxuriant 
flowers, rich in their colouring, their 
growth and their texture, but no- 
where was there anything but crowd- 
ing close-packed foliage that seemed 
on all sides tochoke the view. Of this 
the artist on the spot had given a 
faithful reproduction. The artist who 
had to reproduce his work at home 
felt the absence of distance and middle- 
distance to be hopelessly inartistic, 
and looked upon it as the blunder of 
a young hand to have crowded the 
lines of soldiers densely in between 
the masses of tropical vegetation. 
Accordingly, wide space and breadth 
and air were introduced in Fleet 
Street. All the characteristics of the 
scene had disappeared, and except in 
the one facsimile so condescendingly 
given we were none of us able to 
recognise the scenes we had passed 
through. 

The desert has characteristics as 
peculiar as the dense forest. It is 
almost as hard to conform to the 
orthodoxies of Fleet Street at El 
Magfar as at Amoaful. But when 
orthodoxy is made to replace truth, 
it were well that its nature should be 
plainly stated, not “from sketches by 
our artists,” but “Egypt and war 
according to the canons of art as 
determined in Fleet Street.” 

If the errors of the illustrated 
papers have been chiefly committed 
at home, it must be confessed that the 
daily newspapers have been afflicted 
by a series of hot-haste despatches 
which, in their tendency to anticipate 
events, have fully rivalled the fancy- 
work of the London artists. A news- 
paper correspondent in the field can 
only afford to have half an eye devoted 
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to the events which are recurring 
under his nose. His remaining facul- 
ties of vision and most of his thought 
have to be concentrated upon the 
publishing-officeat home. A despatch 
which contains “news” sufficiently 
lively and sufficiently unexpected to 
make it answer to bring out a special 
edition of his paper is worth almost 
anything to him and his employers. 
A carefully sifted and accurately 
weighed report of the subject-matter 
of the “ news,” sent a few hours later, 
is almost valueless. Pity then the 
position of an unfortunate correspond- 
ent who arrived, let me say, at El 
Magfar early in the morning of Sir 
Garnet’s fight there on August 24th! 
It was a day of considerable incident, 
of a story worth telling, but it was 
not over till six or seven o'clock in 
the evening, having begun at about 
7 am. To wait till the facts had 
occurred would have been to lose all 
chance of sending an early message. 
As Sir Garnet had started at 3 a.m., 
every one in Ismailia knew enough to 
furnish matter for something to tele- 
graph. How is a poor correspondent, 
whose zeal has roused him in the 
middle of the night, who has been 
able to get no breakfast at such an 
hour in his hotel, to decide when to 
abandon the attempt to know the facts, 
and when to begin recording them? 
The probability is that the sooner he 
abandons the field where the fight is 
going on and rides back to tele- 
graph from Ismailia, the better ser- 
vice he does, at least to the sale of 
his paper. The correspondent who 
conscientiously sees the day out, who 
endeavours to understand it, who rides 
about to the different parts of the field 
and finds out what has really taken 
place, probably discovers by the time 
he reaches the telegraph-office that a 
brother of the art, with a larger faith 
in the capacities of his own fancy, 
has anticipated him in obtaining the 
ear of the public in London, and has 
given an account of the facts with 
which his own will not conveniently 
tally, so that as a hundred people 
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will have read the first account for 
every ten who will take the trouble 
to read the second, he finds himself 
consigned to the position of an his- 
torian who conflicts with that great 
standard of truth—the current opinion 
of the British public. 

It is no easy matter to get at the 
facts of the simplest incident of war. 
Patience, care, a determination to be 
just to every actor, to weigh fairly all 
evidence, a cautious comparison of 
hours, close examination of the ground, 
a realisation of the all-important 
difference that exists between fact 
and inference, and of the tendency of 
all men to confuse fact and inference, 
a rigid exclusion of the impressions 
formed by actors on one side of a 
large field of what was going on at 
some distant point when all their 
attention was absorbed by the work 
in hand—all these are needed to give 
to truth her scope and power to bring 
out that natural greatness, unity, and 
consistency of hers by which, for him 
who chooses to follow after her at all 
hazards, she will surely prevail, in the 
long run, over her counterfeits. But 
for the hot-hasters after news she 
never does and never will prevail. 
The blunder of the hasty correspond- 
ent, the bazaar rumour that has been 
telegraphed to-day to be contradicted 
to-morrow, these become the basis of 
an incredible number of stories that 
run current long afterwards through- 
out the country, all of which in the 
palace of truth, if it could be set up, 
would vanish, and, like the baseless 
fabric of a vision, leave not a wrack 
behind. 

Certainly in no campaign that I 
have known or been able to ascertain 
the facts of, have these baseless 
rumours been so numerous as they 
have in the case of this Egyptian 
expedition. It would be hopeless to 
take them in any specific order, chro- 
nological or other, but I propose to 
select, almost at hap-hazard, a few 
instances. Perhaps the most ludi- 
crous and the most false stories owed 
their origin to the nervous fears and 
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fertile imaginations of the non-Moham- 
medan population of Cairo, acted 
upon by the ready credulity of the 
Mohammedans. 

We had only been a few days in 
Cairo when some correspondent ima- 
gined, or found some one to imagine 
for him, a series of outrages upon our 
troops in the streets which never took 
place. Next, to redress the balance, 
he imagined that Sir Garnet had an- 
nounced to Sultan Pacha that he 
would bombard the Arab quarter of 
the town if these outrages did not 
stop. It is amazing that so startling 
a statement should have passed with- 
out further inquiry, but that it would 
almost seem as if the world were be- 
ginning to realise that a correspond- 
ent’s efforts to supply “ news” do not 
necessarily result in anything on 
which even a further inquiry can be 
safely based. 

When the procession of the holy 
carpet passed through the streets of 
Cairo, it was announced that so hostile 
was the feeling of the Mohammedan 
population that the camel and his 
guides had deserted the line of pro- 
cession followed by the English troops 
and had taken a different route. 
Now the camel had strictly followed 
the line agreed upon and marked 
out beforehand, and the sole founda- 
tion for the rumour was that the 
eamel-driver had said to Zohrab Bey, 
the officer of the Khedive’s house- 
hold attached to Sir Garnet’s staff: 
“The camel does not like to go this 
way ; he wants to go by another road, 
because there are so many infidels 
about !’’ To which Zohrab had replied 
by rebuking the man’s impertinence, 
and the incident was over. 

At the time when these and other 
stories of the overt hostility of the 
natives were being told, officers and 
men were continually riding or walk- 
ing, singly, or in parties of two or 
three, through all the most densely 
crowded native parts of the town. I 
can answer for myself that the one 
inconvenience from which I suffered 
was the provoking tendency of the 
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native to imagine that he always 
knew exactly what you wanted to do 
better than you knew it yourself, and 
to anticipate your wishes by pointing 
out the road by which you were to go, 
or the article you wanted to buy. To 
any one who has a liking for riding or 
walking slowly through the streets of 
a town to watch the ways and habits 
of the inhabitants, Cairo is certainly 
a most provoking place. Scarcely is 
it possible to imagine a gathering of 
human beings which more tempts you 
to spend time in watching its ever- 
varied features—the tiny shops, the 
quaint bazaars, the stately mosques, 
the ever-moving strangely diversified 
colours of the streets, the stream of 
life that seems always on the jog. 
Yet, venture to walk, and you have 
not gone ten steps before half a dozen 
donkey-boys have surrounded you, half 
a dozen more with their donkeys have 
scented you their prey from afar, and 
are pouncing down on you with their 
“Want donkey, sar? Goot donkey! 
Donkey, sar? This goot donkey, sar?” 
the latter “ goot ” having become plain- 
tively reproachful, as though your pass- 
ing on were a personal insult to both 
donkey and donkey-boy. All through 
your walk, at every street corner, on 
passing every hotel, and at many 
other points, especially whenever you 
have settled down into quiet observa- 
tion and want to be let alone, the same 
persecution to give employment awaits 
you. Disgusted with the attempt at 
walking, try to ride! Start on horse- 
back! Instantly, before you have 
moved a hundred yards from your 
door, a dozen boys are upon you— 
“ Want me, sar? Going to Shepherd’s 
Hotel, sar? Hold your horse, sar?” 
The conviction seems to have seized 
every boy in Cairo and half the men 
that you must want to get off your 
horse as soon as you have begun your 
ride. In vain you repeat the rather 
prompt, emphatic, and not too courte- 
ous dismissal of “Jmshi /” Get away ! 
If—which by no means follows—your 
tormentors, for the moment, take their 
departure, directly your attention has 
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ceased to be upon them they are after 
you again, and the moment you pause 
for a second in your ride there is a 
violent rush from many sides at your 
unfortunate horse’s head. It is all 
you can do to prevent a free fight for 
the right to snatch at his bridle, and 
your utmost efforts will not prevent a 
babbling squabble too loud for some 
time to permit your protest to be 
heard. You abuse and dismiss your 
resolute volunteer attendants. No 
matter! If you don’t pay much 
attention for some time, and ride at 
all at a foot’s pace, you find, as soon 
as you look over your shoulder, that a 
small crowd of volunteer horse-holders 
has gathered behind you. I have 
myself, I confess, after a time, been 
worried beyond expression by this per- 
sistency. It at first seems nothing ; 
but the aggravation of it grows each 
time greater. You ride away at as 
brisk a trot as the crowded state of 
the roads will permit, you turn corners 
sharply, and try to become lost in the 
maze of streets. No sooner do you 
pull up and begin to watch a car- 
penter at his lathe working with the 
quaint bow-string that he plies so 
dexterously for the shaping of his 
turnery, than you become aware that 
one young urchin has sneaked up after 
you through the colonnade on the 
opposite side of the street, and another, 
seeing him follow, is in the shadow of 
the pillars, At last, fairly nettled, 
you charge after the boys and threaten 
them with your fly-whisp or riding- 
whip. They rush away for the mo- 
ment in apparent terror, but in a few 
minutes the desire for possible bach- 
shish, in case you should somewhere 
or other dismount, is too strong, and 
they are after you again. 

When, after such experiences as 
these, you come home to find a cor- 
respondent reporting that the popu- 
lation of Cairo is so fanatical that 
they will have no dealings with officers 
or men, certainly it is “news” to 
you. When you find that almost at 
the same time another has reperted 
that in the great University of Cairo, 
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the greatest or second greatest of the 
Mohammedan world, he saw on a recent 
visit no fanaticism there, one won- 
ders where he expected to see it. On 
the walls? In the air? Ora sacred 
deposition in the professors’ chairs ? 
Certainly the necessities of “news” 
manufacture are wonderful ! 

We have just passed through the 
first campaign in which the telegraph 
wire has directly connected the head- 
quarters of an English army in the 
field with Pall Mall The effect of 
this has been that even our generals 
have been compelled to supply infor- 
mation about the events as they took 
place before they could by any possi- 
bility have sifted all the evidence that 
is necessary to determine the facts, 
under the embarrassing conditions 
which war presents. Itis a most pro- 
voking thing to find how persistently 
engrained the belief in a story becomes 
after the first report of it has reached 
London, no matter how complete the 
evidence against it may be afterwards. 
Potent influences are enlisted against 
the truth—the vanity of numbers, who 
have staked their reputation upon “I 
told you so,” upon “history re- 
peating itself,” and the like. These 
would be all upset if the truth 
of the real facts were established, 
and the fictions which have taken 
their place in the public mind dissi- 
pated. Able editors have composed 
leaders discussing the imaginary 
events, Political partisans have made 
the supposed facts subserve to the 
great end of proving either the ab- 
solute infallibility of her Majesty’s 
present ministers, or their absolute 
incapacity for doing anything right. 
Whatever the facts had been, the 
people who drew from them the proof 
of infallibility would no doubt have 
drawn it all the same, and those who 
believe in the absolute incapacity of 
any Liberal Government would have 
deduced it from the report, whatever 
it had been; but we still retain in 
form a pretence of arguing political 
questions, not to a foregone conclu- 
sion, but from facts, so far as to be 
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annoyed when the very facts we have 
chosen to throw in the face of our 
opponents turn out to have no reality 
at all. Hence, the misfortune which 
our hot haste for news imposes on us, 
is, that the story which comes to be 
believed, in defence of which every 
prejudice is enlisted, is either the hasty 
message of some impetuous correspon- 
dent, or the scarcely more accurate 
telegraphic summary which a general 
is compelled to send off to satisfy the 
home craving for news, whilst his 
whole attention is taken up with the 
fresh events which are developing, and 
when he has to trust to hurried re- 
ports often based unconsciously on 
inference rather than on fact. 

To take two striking instances of 
this. In the first telegraphic report 
of Tel-el-Kebir there can be no ques- 
tion that the services of the Highland 
Brigade were inadequately reported. 
It was at least a generous error. 
The general had himself passed com- 
pletely through the position taken by 
the Highland Brigade. He was sup- 
posed in Ashantee to have shown an 
especial partiality for one of the regi- 
ments of Sir Archibald Alison’s force, 
the Black Watch. He must have been 
surrounded by Highlanders at the time 
that he penned his despatch. It is 
very easy to do justice to services 
which you see. It is by no means so 
common to be able to attach due 
weight to the reports of others. A 
staff officer had seen the Royal Irish 
already cross the ditch whilst some of 
the Highland Brigade were still de- 
tained by a difficult, part of the works 
they had to assail. The general com- 
manding the division had reported 
warmly on the services of the Irish 
soldiers. To do justice, or a little 
more than justice, to the gallant 
soldiers of the island which, what- 
ever its faults, has sent brave sons 
to stand shoulder to shoulder with 
Englishmen and Scotchmen on many 
a hard-fought field; to give to Eng- 
lishmen and Scotchmen a cause of 
fellow-feeling and of kindliness towards 
a race of fellow-countrymen who have 


of late only too often given occasion 
to far different emotions ; to give to 
Irishmen a cause of pride in sons 
serving in the English ranks — this 
seemed a chance at which any genuine 
patriot might clutch somewhat eagerly. 

But to heal wounds one has to ex- 
clude the parasites that feed upon and 
festerthem. If the germs of disease 
had a place in the British Parlia- 
ment or the Dublin Corporation, it 
would be strange if they did not con- 
demn the author of the antiseptic treat- 
ment. That Irish members should be 
furious with the general for doing 
ample justice to their countrymen and 
for leading them to victory is intelli- 
gible enough. It is not surprising 
that such a paper as the Freeman’s 
Journal should in revenge make state- 
ments as to the feelings and desires 


of Sir Garnet Wolseley in relation to. 


Ireland which, within the direct per- 
sonal knowledge of the present writer, 
are the exact converse of what they 
actually were at the time referred 
to. But what is a little curious is 
the tone of grievance assumed in cer- 
tain letters that have appeared, be- 
cause the general’s later and fuller 
despatch about Tel-el-Kebir did justice 
to the Highland Brigade and to the 
Marines as well as to the Irish Regi- 
ments. As a matter of fact, it is now 
certain that the Highland Brigade 
attack was delivered upon the works 
of Tel-el-Kebir at least ten minutes 
earlier than the attack of the 2nd 
Brigade ; or, to put it another way, 
that at the time when fire was com- 
menced upon the two Brigades, the 
Highlanders were 200 yards distant 
from the work, the 2nd Brigade at 
least 800 yards from it. To prohibit 
a general from correcting his reports 
as the evidence he receives becomes 
more complete, to treat the first im- 
pression which the English public have 
taken up as the infallible standard of 
truth, this is, indeed, to determine 
that England shall always be the 
place 
“Where nothing is examined, tried, 
But as ’tis rumoured so believed ” ! 
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These are, doubtless, small matters, 
but the habit of putting prejudice up 
as the determining standard of truth 
is disastrous in itself, and must spread 
to more important questions. 

The case, however, in which the 
most inveterate prejudice appears to 
have established itself is that of the 
fight at Kassassin, when General 
Graham was attacked by the Egyp- 
tian forces, and when, after repelling 
their attacks and ordering the cavalry 
to advance to his support, he advanced 
and drove the Egyptians before him 
at the time when the cavalry were 
working round the enemy’s flank, 
and shortly before they delivered 
the splendid charge which has become 
historical. 

Just as during the battle of Waterloo 
panic-stricken camp-followers, panic- 
stricken Dutch-Belgians and other 
fugitives carried alarm into Brussels, 
and even caused a heavy fall of stock 
in London before the issue of the 
battle was known, so it happens in 
almost every successful fight, great or 
small, that some of the less worthy 
members of a victorious force at the 
earliest stages of a fight make their 
way to the rear, and being, of course, 
the first people to reach those who are 
at the next post on the line, find it 
necessary to cover their own flight by 
the most high-flown statements of the 
utter ruin which they have seen to be 
impending, and from which they have 
escaped. Thus it constantly happens 
that the mere fact that a fight is going 
on in front produces the most alarming 
rumours among those who are not en- 
gaged. In the case of the fight at 
Kassassin, a cowardly interpreter and 
a soldier servant became panic-stricken, 
and deserted. They, I believe, con- 
veyed their fears also to a cavalry 
soldier who happened to be sent to the 
rear. Thus, on the afternoon of the 
28th, the mostalarmist rumoursreached 
the head-quarters of the cavalry divi- 
sion and of the Ist, General Willis’s 
division, and thence passed down the 
line of posts. When men’s minds are 
in the sort of state which these 
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rumours produce, the conviction that 
everything has gone wrong soon be- 
comes so established that everything 
takes its colour from that belief. 

Meantime, General Graham, seeing 
the opportunity which was open to the 
cavalry, and realising the importance 
of teaching the enemy a severe lesson 
for his temerity in attacking the post, 
used the authority which had been ex- 
pressly put into his hands for that end, 
andsent a despatch ordering thecavalry 
to move round the enemy’s flank and 
attack him. Never was order better 
carried out, but the credit of its con- 
ception is due to General Graham 
alone. 

It is one of the most universal facts 
of war that to a young officer present 
at his first action, the slaughter which 
he sees taking place around him, 
though in reality trifling compared 
to that which is being inflicted upon 
the enemy—small, compared with that 
of most successful fights—and only 
representing a very small percentage 
of those present—appears to be ap- 
palling and overwhelming. I have 
heard young officers, after an action in 
which only a few of their men were 
wounded, and about which people at a 
distance were rather disposed to scoff 
as not a serious affair at all, confess 
that at the time they thought that 
their whole regiment was being de- 
stroyed—that no one was going to 
escape alive. It was not, therefore, 
surprising, and was only natural, that 
the young messenger whom General 
Graham sent back should not realise 
as clearly as his experienced and 
war-tried chief how perfectly the force 
at Kassassin was master of the situa- 
tion. It was still more naturai that 
when cross-examined by older soldiers, 
themselves possessed with the idea 
that General Graham was in great 
straits, he should answer that his 
general much needed the cavalry, for 
the general was barely able to hold his 
own, and that in the excitement of 
the time he should not make it as 
clear as he afterwards supposed that 
he had done at what point his general’s 
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message ended and his own comment 
began. It was, under such circum- 
stances, inevitable that General Drury 
Lowe should, in reporting the advance 
of his cavalry, report it as an advance 
made to save General Graham’s force. 
Every word of General Drury Lowe’s 
despatch was the straightforward re- 
port of a soldier speaking from the 
facts as they were before him. What 
is quite certain is, that no message 
saying in any way that he was in 
difficulties was ever sent by General 
Graham. What—to any one who imme- 
diately afterwards, and on the spot, 
spoke to, and talked with otlicers, non- 
commissioned officers, and men of 
General Graham’s force as to the inci- 
dents of the day—is quite as certain is, 
that never was a body of troops more 
confident in their leader and in one 
another, or more sure of victory, than 
the force at Kassassin throughout the 
period of General Graham’s com- 
mand. 

That there were in the force young 
officers who were infected by the ten- 
dency I have referred to, to imagine 
that everything was going wrong, I 
should take for granted; that not 
knowing that the cavalry had been 
ordered by General Graham to ad- 
vance, or that that advance was part 
of his programme for the battle, they 
should also look upon General Drury 
Lowe as an accidental saviour from 
ruin is very natural. What is simply 
to be deplored is, that when two gallant 
soldiers have each admirably done 
their duty, and are each stating facts 
perfectly reconcilable with one an- 
other, an effort should be made by 
writers at home to invent contradic- 
tions when there are none, and to 
throw two excellent officers like 
Kilkenny cats over the rope to tear 
one another to pieces. 

The order for the cavalry to advance 
was from every point of view wise and 
sound in a military sense, but it was 
an order for the employment of cavalry 
to perform their proper function in 
completing and following up a victory, 
in engaging from a favourable direc- 





tion, and by surprise, troops already 
fully occupied with a force in their 
front—and was in no sense a cry of 
distress for help. The story of the 
day’s fighting is admirably told in the 
retrospect of the war which has been 
republished from the Zimes. The single 
error in that account is due to the 
writer’s having necessarily followed the 
statement in General Drury Lowe’s 
despatch, that General Graham had 
stated that he was barely able to hold 
his own. The explanation of the error 
of the young messenger has only ap- 
peared since then, but any one who 
will read the Zimes writer's careful 
comparison of hours and times, will 
see that the message ordering a 
charge to secure and complete a vic- 
tory was much more probable and 
more consistent with all the facts 
than any other. It is only fair to 
a soldier still in Egypt, who, as Sir 
Garnet says of him in mere justice, 
bore all the brunt of the fighting of the 
campaign, and who carried through 
this fight on the 28th with skill, 
firmness, and judgment, to a brilliantly 
successful issue, in which all parts 
of his force, infantry, artillery, and 
cavalry, bore their just share, that 
General Graham’s services should have 
fair record. It is the more necessary 
because some of the second-rate Con- 
servative penmen think it their duty, 
for some recondite party reason, to do 
their utmost to depreciate General 
Graham’s work. If the leaders of the 
party would give the cue to their 
followers not to put the party into an 
essentially anti-English position, it 
would probably redound more to their 
party advantage, and certainly more 
to their credit, with all who value the 
name of Englishman above that of 
any partisan shibboleth. 

Soldiers are the servants, not of a 
party, but of the nation, and there 
is something specially irritating to 
any fair mind in the attitude which 
certain writers take up of treating 
the successes of the army as though 
they should be considered as blows 
directed against the Conservatives 
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because it happens that a Liberal 
Government is in power. 

For the croakings of a few weeks 
ago, for the misconceptions, misstate- 
ments, and misunderstandings of that 
time, the hot haste for news was 
directly responsible. 

Every army necessarily moves for- 
ward, like a serpent, upon its stomach, 
and during the time that arrangeménts 
for getting the canal and railway 
transport into working order were 
being perfected, and the supplies 
pushed up along them, there was 
nothing dramatic or exciting for news- 
paper correspondents to telegraph. 
For them these were days of idleness ; 
for the greater part of the army, and 
especially for the staff, they were the 
hardest working days of the campaign. 
But as the correspondents had nothing 
to do, they covered their difficulty 
partly by declaring that everybody 
was idling like themselves, and partly 
by grumbling and croaking. They 
did not understand what was going on, 
and so they said that nothing was 
going on. 

Whilst the memory of all this folly 
is still present in the mind of England, 
and in a case where its exposure was 
dramatic and complete, it seems worth 
while to put forward a warning which, 
though it will certainly be forgotten 
by the greater part of the public before 
our next campaign, may yet be con- 
veniently put on record. Whatever 
general you put in command of your 
next expedition, if he understands his 
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business, there must inevitably be a 
long period of delay before anything 
startling and dramatic takes place, or 
between one startling stroke and 
another. It will almost certainly be 
the case that the delays will be much 
longer and more serious than they 
have been in the Egyptian campaign. 

As certainly as these delays occur, 
newspaper correspondents on the spot 
will begin to croak that nothing is 
going on. Whilst this particular form 
of croaking is taking place will be 
almost certainly the time when the 
hardest work is going on, and when 
the successes of the future are being 
assured. But unless people at home 
are much less mere news-hunters 
than they are at present, the croakers 
will be believed and the nation will 
suffer. 

The telegraph exposes England to 
a far graver risk of disaster than 
any other country is exposed to, pre- 
cisely because of the freedom of our 
institutions. If the nation must have 
its palate tickled with morsels of ex- 
citing news, and will not exercise any 
self-restraint in its crave for excite- 
ment, but will yet insist upon exer- 
cising a controlling voice, the sound of 
which is determined by all kinds of 
false impressions and false inferences— 
there is no doubt that it will be sated 
with exciting news, but it will be the 
news of dire disasters produced by 
this very recklessness. 


A Starr OFFicer. 











THE TOPOGRAPHY OF INTEMPERANCE. 


At the meeting of the Social Science 
Congress, held in September, papers 
were as usual read on the question of 
intemperance, and the whole tenor of 
the discussion which followed was an 
endeavour to show that increased facili- 
ties for obtaining alcoholic liquors led 
to their increased consumption. No- 
thing new was proposed as a remedy 
for the evils arising from drunkenness, 
and the only course of action suggested 
was the closing of public-houses wher- 
ever practicable. It is very question- 
able if this theory of the temperance 
reformer, with regard to the influence 
of public-houses, is the correct one ; 
although we have long been accus- 
tomed to trace the misery, destitution, 
and crime in the country, as to a great 
extent due to the glare of the gin 
palace and the fascination of the tap- 
room. There are, however, some phases 
in connection with intemperance which 
seems to give a new aspect to it. 
Drunkenness is not, as is supposed, an 
evil spread all over the country. It 
is only an evil that has rooted itself 
in certain places, covering a small 
portion of England, and there it has 
remained for years without any mate- 
rial change. It is almost exclusively 
confined to the western side of the 
country, and if we were to trace a 
line from Northumberland downwards, 
so as to include Wales, we should have 
comparative intemperance on one 
side, and comparative sobriety on 
the other. The difference in the con- 
sumption of alcoholic liquors by those 
who live on one side of the country, 
and those who reside on the other, is 
most remarkable. The difference in 
some towns of the number of persons 
annually charged with drunkenness 
is as twenty to one, and in the rural 
districts the divergence is even greater ; 
but there is also this singularity in 


both towns and counties, that, gener- 
ally, the larger number of public 
houses will be found where there is 
the smallest amount of drunkenness, 
It would be an easy matter to show 
on a map the degrees of drunkenness 
in different parts of the country by 
deepening the shades of colour to indi- 
cate the intensity of the evil. The 
counties to the north and west would 
have to be painted in the darkest 
tints, while the tone of colour would 
become lighter and lighter towards 
the south and east; but if in the 
same way we had to indicate the 
number of public-houses to the popu- 
lation, the shade would have, generally, 
to diminish in the opposite direction. 
Among the rural population of 
Durham drunkenness prevails to a 
far greater extent than among the 
rural population of any other county 
in England. Last year 9,124 persons 
were there charged by the county 
police with this offence ; nearly fifteen 
out of every thousand of the popula- 
tion. Lancashire stands next, where 
the returns for last year were 16,661 
persons so charged, or nearly eleven 
per thousand of the rural population. 
The returns for Northumberland gave 
9°6 per thousand ; Cumberland and 
Westmorland, 8-4 per thousand ; 
Shropshire, 8°6 per thousand; Che- 
shire, 6 per thousand; Monmouth, 
74 per thousand; and Stafford, 63 
per thousand. Passing to the other 
side of the country we find a very 
different state of things. The returns 
for Norfolk show that 1°7 per thousand 
of the population were charged last 
year with drunkenness ; Suffolk, 1°3 
per thousand ; Bedford, 1-7 per thou- 
sand; Hertford, 1-2 per thousand; 
Essex, 0°9 per thousand; and Cam- 
bridgeshire, 0°6 per thousand. This 
is the lowest return in the United 
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Kingdom. In all these counties the 
proportion of public-houses to the 
population is greater on the eastern 
side than on the western, where there 
is the greatest amount of drunken- 
ness. In Huntingdonshire the pro- 
portion of public-houses to the popula- 
tion is 9°7 per thousand, the highest 
return in the whole country; but 
drunkenness here is only returned: at 
1‘8 per thousand of the population. 
At Durham, where drunkenness is the 
highest, the proportion of public-houses 
to the population is only 3°8 per 
thousand. In Northumberland the 
proportion is still less. In Lancashire 
the proportion is 45 per thousand. 
In Stafford the number of public- 
houses to the population is the highest 
among the western counties, being 6 
to every thousand of the population. 
Another peculiarity may be found 
existing in the Principality. The 
Welsh people are admitted to have 
strong religious sympathies. Large 
sums of money have been spent— 
more especially by the working classes 
—in the erection of places of worship, 
and the proportion of church members 
to the congregation would be greater 
in Wales than in England. It would 
be hard to say that morally the Welsh 
people are not equal to the English. 
A very large number of them spend a 
good deal of time in the cultivation of 
sacred vocal music; but there is no 
county in the Principality where the 
inhabitants will at all approach in 
sobriety those of the eastern counties 
of England. In Carnarvonshire, 
where the population is sparse, the 
number of persons charged with 
drunkenness last year reached 8-9 
per thousand of the population ; while 
in the adjoining counties, Flintshire 
and Denbighshire, the returns are the 
lowest for Wales, viz. 4:3 per thousand 
of the population. Here again the 
number of public-houses have no re- 
ference to the extent of drunkenness. 
In Carnarvonshire, where the returns 
are the highest, the proportion of 
public-houses to the population is 4°6 
per thousand; in Flintshire, where 
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the returns are the lowest, the pro- 
portion is 6°5 per thousand. In 
Breconshire the proportion of public- 
houses to the population is 8°3 per 
thousand, but the people of Brecon- 
shire are among the soberest in 
Wales. 

A still further peculiarity will be 
found in the difference in the amount 
of drunkenness between persons of the 
same class following the same occupa- 
tion, surrounded by similar circum- 
stances, but residing in different 
towns. Newcastle-on-Tyne, South 
Shields, Tynemouth, and Sunderland, 
are the great coal-shipping ports of 
the north, all closely connected to- 
gether, where the majority of the 
inhabitants are engaged in the ship- 
ment of coal, and the works connected 
with it. The same class of men would 
be found in all of them, and they are 
often observed removing from one 
place to another. The number of 
persons charged last year with drunk- 
enness at Newcastle was 4,268, or 29 
out of every thousand of the popula- 
tion. At South Shields the number 
was 1,083, or 19 per thousand. At 
Tynemouth the number was 760, or 
17 per thousand; and at Sunderland 
the number was 1,314, or 11 per 
thousand, At Newcastle,South Shields, 
and Sunderland, the number of public- 
houses is about five to every thousand 
of the population, and at Tynemouth 
the number is six per thousand. Man- 
chester, Stockport, Salford, Blackburn, 
Bolton, and Oldham, would be the 
great seats of cotton manufacture. 
At Manchester the number of persons 
last year charged with drunkenness 
was 9,297, equal to 27 out of every 
thousand of the population. At 
Stockport the number was 238, or 
4 per thousand. At Salford the 
number was 2,480, or 14°3 of the 
population. At Blackburn, 1,018, or 
9°7 per thousand of the population. 
At Bolton the number was 577, or 5°4 
per thousand; and at Oldham the 
number was 709, or 6:4 per thousand. 
Here again it will be found that the 
cotton weavers of Manchester are 
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frequently “ flitting” to Stockport, 
which is only six miles distant, and vice 
versa, and yet drunkenness is nearly 
seven times greater in one place than 
in the other. Bradford, Rochdale, 
Leeds, and Huddersfield would be the 
great centres for woollen and worsted 
manufacture. At Rochdale last year 
the number of persons charged with 
drunkenness was 839, equal to 9 
per thousand of the population. At 
Bradford the number was 346, equal 
to 18 per thousand. At Leeds the 
number was 1,616, or 5-2 per thousand ; 
and at Huddersfield the number was 
395, or 4°8 per thousand. The chief 
towns for hardware manufacture would 
be Birmingham and Sheffield. At 
Birmingham last year the number 
of persons charged with drunkenness 
was 2,345, or 5°8 per thousand. At 
Sheffield, 782, or 2°7 per thousand. 
The chief towns engaged in the manu- 
facture of small mixed textile fabrics 
would be Coventry, Derby, Notting- 
ham, and Norwich. At Coventry the 
returns last year showed that 99, or 2°3 
per thousand ; at Derby, 818, or 10:1 
per thousand; at Nottingham, 1,404, 
or 7°5 per thousaad ; and at Norwich, 
206, or 2:3 per thousand of the popu- 
lation were charged with drunkenness. 
Hereford, Ipswich, Shrewsbury, and 
Reading would be towns dependent 
on agricultural districts. The returns 
from these places of the number of 
persons charged with drunkenness 
were — Hereford, 145, or 7:3 per 
thousand ; Ipswich, 119, or 2°3 per 
thousand; Shrewsbury, 161, or 6:1 
per thousand; and Reading, 87, or 
two per thousand of the population. 
Bath, Scarborough, Brighton, Graves- 
end, and Dover would be samples of 
pleasure towns. At Bath last year 
the number of persons charged with 
drunkenness was 94, or 1°8 per thou- 
sand ; at Scarborough the number was 
272, or 8-9 per thousand ; at Brighton 
the number was 257, or 2°4 per thou- 
sand ; at Gravesend, 185, or 7°4 per 
thousand; and at Dover, 76, or 2°6 
per thousand of the population. 

At Manchester the number of public- 
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houses to the population is high, being 
72 per thousand of the population. 
At Stockport the number is 4°8 per 
thousand—a great difference, but not 
equal to the difference in the amount 
of drunkenness between the two places. 
At Bradford, where the amount of 
drunkenness is very low, the propor- 
tion of public-houses to the population 
is 6"1 per thousand ; at Rochdale, where 
it is high, the proportion is 59 per 
thousand ; at Birmingham the propor- 
tion is 5°3 per thousand ; at Sheffield 
6°6 per thousand; at Derby, where 
drunkenness is high, the proportion 
is 6°5 per thousand ; at Norwich, where 
it is very low, the proportion is 7:2 
per thousand; at Hereford, where 
drunkenness is high, the proportion 
is 6*2 per thousand ; at Reading, where 
it is very low, the proportion is 6°4 
per thousand. At Bath, Scarborough, 
Brighton, Gravesend, and Dover there 
is little difference in the proportion of 
public-houses to the population, the 
proportion being from 5 to 7 per 
thousand. 

It seems almost impossible to ac- 
count for or assign a reason why there 
should be so much more drunkenness 
among the same class of people in one 
town than in another, unless habit is 
admitted as a much more important 
factor in the spread of intemperance 
than is generally supposed. The great 
increase in the population of our com- 
mercial centres is due to the influx of 
the younger residents on the eastern 
side, where the inhabitants are re- 
markable for their sobriety ; and the 
high rate of drunkenness in the com- 
mercial districts could not be main- 
tained with but little change year 
after year, unless the new comers fell 
into the habits of those among whom 
they came to reside. It is also worthy 
of observation that people engaged in 
noxious and unhealthy employments 
consume more alcoholic drinks than 
those whose business pursuits are of 
a healthy character. There is also 
another coincidence. On the western 
side, where drunkenness prevails to 
the greatest extent, the rainfall is 
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much more considerable than on the 
eastern side. Noxious employment 
and a humid atmosphere may to some 
extent account for the large amount 
of drunkenness among the Welsh 
people. An enthusiastic Celtic tem- 
perament may perhaps also be a factor 
in the result. 

Density of population may also be 
regarded as one of the causes.. In 
nearly all towns where drunkenness 
runs high the people are closely packed 
together. At Newcastle, where the 
greatest amount of drunkenness pre- 
vails, the population, according to the 
last census, averages over seven per- 
sons to each house. 

These points deserve some considera- 
tion from the temperance reformer, 
who it is evident has not yet attacked 
the real root of the evil. We know 
that last year unusual efforts were made 
to spread temperance principles. Re- 
formers from America traversed the 
country, and whole armies of teetotal- 
lers were formed, who wear now blue 
ribbons in some towns and white 
ribbons in others. Many thousands 
of persons signed the temperance 
pledge. The Salvation Army, another 
temperance organisation, enrolled thou- 
sands more in its ranks, and yet the 
number of persons charged with drunk- 
enness in 1881 exceeded those so 
charged in 1880 by 1,622. The num- 
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ber charged with this offence in 1880 
was 172,859, and in 1881, 174,481. 
The excise returns also show that 
the consumption of beer in 1881 
had increased 7°5 per cent over 
that of the preceding year. The 
total quantity consumed last year was 
970,788,564 gallons among a popu- 
lation of 26,000,000. Those who 
signed the temperance pledge last year 
must necessarily have been consumers 
of alcoholic drinks before signing the 
pledge. The increase in the popula- 
tion of the country during the ten 
years 1871 to 1881 was 3,256,020, or 
about 13 per cent, or 1°3 per cent 
annually. The increase of drunken- 
ness in one year is nearly 1 per 
cent, but subtracting from the popu- 
lation the thousands of persons, all 
over the country, who joined, during 
the temperance crusade, the ranks of 
total abstainers, then drunkenness has 
increased, as is proved by the con- 
sumption of beer and spirits increasing 
in a much greater ratio than the popu- 
lation; and if it has increased at a 
period when strenuous efforts were 
made everywhere to reclaim the 
drunkard, then it seems a natural 
inference that the labours of the tem- 
perance reformer have been hitherto, 
to a great extent at least, misdirected. 


THomas GLYDE. 








Ir is sometimes said of certain poems, 
of Lycidas, for example, or of Lndy- 
mion, that the power of appreciating 
them separates the man who has a real 
understanding of poetry from the man 
who has none. Natural Religion can- 
not yet claim to be a classical work, 
but this at any rate can be said of 
it,—that the appreciation of it is 
likely to furnish a decisive test, by 
which an interest in religion itself 
may be distinguished from an interest 
in some particular set of religious or 
anti-religious ideas. No one who has 
tne cause of religion at heart, no one 
who, however orthodox or however 
unorthodox he may be, believes re- 
ligion to be the best thing in the 
world, will fail to be affected by it 
or to learn something from it. And 
perhaps the imperfect sympathy of 
other readers will not be a worse com- 
pliment. Those who believe that 
they have done with religion will be 
rather displeased than otherwise to 
be told that, if their lives are worth 
anything, this cannot be so, and to hear 
from a man whose gifts and whose sin- 
cerity are undeniable, that “at the 
present moment everything depends 
on the question whether there is a 
natural religion” (p. 119). There are 
others, again, who have no seriovs in- 
terest in religion, but are much excit- 
ed about the state of their opinions; 


and others again who, being quite satis- 


fied with the state of their opinions, 
still like to hear burning questions 
discussed ; and to both of these classes 
it will appear intolerable that they 
cannot discover for certain whether the 
author believes in the Gospel-miracles 
and in the immortality of the soul. 
But the wish of the author has been, 
first and foremost, to consider, not at 
all whether such beliefs are well- 


1 Natural Religion ; by the author of Evce 
Homo. Macmillan & Co. 1882. 
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grounded or not, but whether, apart 
from them, apart from all super- 
naturalism, there may not still be 
religion ; a question, surely, of sur- 
passing interest to all who have their 
eyes open to the steadily progressive 
alienation of the cultivated classes from 
traditional beliefs. But if, apart from 
supernaturalism, there may still be 
religion, the current notions about 
religion must be in some way erro- 
neous and confused ; and the few criti- 
cisms I wish to make on the very 
different view taken in Natural Re- 
ligion may therefore be usefully pre- 
faced by some remarks which will 
save us from repetition later on. 
Religion is not the same thing as 
religious ideas. Certainly it involves 
ideas; it is not an unconscious im- 
pulse or a perfectly inarticulate state 
of emotion. Certainly, again, these 
ideas make a great difference, and the 
religion connected with superstitious 
belief is likely to be lower than the 
religion connected with a spiritual 
view of the world. But the ideas, 
the belief, the view, are not by them- 
selves religion. It is possible to be 
very busy with them, to possess them 
exceptionally clearly, to be unusually 
“orthodox” about them, and yet to 
be irreligious. They are little more 
than vehicles to the religious state of 
mind, the forms in which that state 
of mind expresses itself, and through 
which it can therefore revivify itself. 
In this they are like the lines and 
colours by which a painter gives shape 
to his ideal. These remain when the 
inner vision has passed away; and at 
the sight of them that vision may 
return to the painter, and may be 
awakened, more faintly, in other men. 
But they may also be gazed on for hours 
and yet yield nothing to the vacant 
eye; they may be prattled about, 
adored, and worshipped, they may be 
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questioned and criticised, without ever 
being seen as they really are. So it 
is with religious ideas detached from 
religion. 

This distinction will throw some 
light on two important points, simple 
enough, but the subject of continual 
confusion. First, on the difference 
between religion and science.’ Scien- 
tific ideas, scientific truths, are. by 
themselves science. It is not possible 
to be busy with them, to possess them 
clearly, to be, in the best sense of the 
word, orthodox about them, and yet 
to be unscientific. They are not, as 
such, vehicles to a state of the soul 
other than themselves. They may be 
used in this way, doubtless they are 
often so used; but the end to which 
they are then used as vehicles is not 
science, whereas the end to which re- 
ligious ideas are vehicles is religion. 
A man’s emotions and his will may be 
affected by his scientific ideas, but the 
state of his emotion or will has no 
import for his science. That consists 
in ideas, and its essence is to be theo- 
retical. Not so with religion. If a 
man’s religion consists in ideas, if it is 
simply a set of beliefs or views, then 
it may be theology, it may be ortho- 
doxy or heterodoxy, it may be true or 
false, but it is not religion. And, 
this being so, it follows that there 
cannot be such a thing as a direct 
conflict between religion and science, 
though there may very well be a 
conflict between religious ideas and 
science. It follows, also, that if in 
this conflict religious ideas are worsted, 
religion itself is not necessarily hurt. 

For—this is the second point on 
which the distinction throws light— 
if religion is an attitude or act of the 
whole soul, not a set of ideas, it is 
easy to understand how it can be 
something general and permanent, al- 
though the beliefs men hold are so 
infinitely various and shifting. If we 
could really know men’s minds in 


1 J do not mean natural science alone, but 
any science. It is one of the oddest delusions 
current that the field of belief is divided 
between theology and natural science. 
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their entirety, we should probably 
find that there are no two men in 
the world whose religious beliefs are 
exactly the same. Probably, when a 
certain stage of culture is reached, one 
and the same man’s religious beliefs are 
never exactly the same for two years 
running; and yet he would not 
dream of saying that he had altered 
his religion, What is a considerable 
change in his beliefs need not carry 
with it any great change in his 
religion. And so we might see that 
when we are alarmed at criticism of 
our religious ideas, we often disquiet 
ourselves in vain. Again and again, 
times almost without number, the 
existence of religion has been de- 
clared to be bound up with a given 
belief. The history of Christianity is 
a road thick with the quiet and 
sunny dust of forgotten controversies ; 
and the religion of Christians is still 
declared to be inextricably intertwined 
with beliefs of which the enormous 
majority never really thinks at all 
Even when the threatened belief is 
dear to a man, and the conviction of its 
inadequacy painfully disturbs that 
total state of his soul which we call 
religion, he often finds that in a little 
time he is able to readjust the struc- 
ture of his ideas, and that his religion, 
which alone gave a value to his 
belief, is untouched or stronger than 
before. 

Comparisons are dangerous, because 
there are always many points of un- 
likeness in the things compared be- 
side the one essential likeness ; but, 
at the risk of being accused of calling 
religious beliefs mere imagination, 
we may recur to our first example. 
The time may come when the painter 
looks on his old picture with dis- 
satisfied eyes. This line in it, that 
colour in it, are wrong ; they do not 
express what he meant to express, 
Nay, there is something in the whole 
conception that displeases him; the 
vision that he sees now is not quite 
the vision that he saw then. He 
transforms his picture as best he can ; 
and, probably, most of his critics like 
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it less than before. But it satisfies 
him; it is once more the body for 
his soul; it contains once more the 
meaning and worship of his life. He 
may outgrow it again, and yet again. 
He may, perhaps, look back on the 
whole ‘series of his efforts with some- 
thing like sadness. ‘There was that 
to be painted, he feels, that has 
never glowed upon his canvas, and 
will never be revealed to mortal eyes. 
Like Reynolds, he is “ always labour- 
ing to impart it,” and “dies at last 
without imparting it.” But, except in 
moments when he is unworthy of 
himself, he never doubts that his at- 
tempts to express the inexpressible 
have their value ; that something of 
its light may pass through them into 
the eyes of others ; and that his wor- 
ship of it, his devotion to it, has 
been to him “ life of life.” 

To say that religion is a different 
thing from the possession of religious 
ideas may seem very trivial; but, if 
it is true, we must admit that there 
is no reason @ priori why a man 
should not be religious, although he 
shares, perhaps, not a single one of 
our religious beliefs. And this is 
not easily or gladly: admitted. The 
Secotchwoman who doubted whether 
she did not constitute the whole body 
of the elect is, we may hope, no 
longer on the earth. Most people 
grant, in some sort of sense, that 
the members of other Protestant 
bodies beside their own may have a 
“saving faith’; they hope it of 
Roman Catholics; they do not deny 
it, they do not like to raise the 
question, of the “heathen.” And yet, 
probably, most Christians would be 
startled at first to hear a Buddhist 
or a Mohammedan described as a 
very religious man. The belief of 
many devout Anglicans that a Non- 
conformist may be as religious as 
themselves comes to a dead stop at 
Unitarianism: and the notion that 
the same thing may be true of “ infi- 
dels” seems strange beyond belief. It 
seems strange because of the fixed 
prejudice that religion means the 





possession of certain ideas, and that 
the absence or denial of those ideas 
is “irreligion.” And this prejudice 
is commonly shaken, if at all, not by 
reasoning, but by some personal ex- 
perience. Weare driven to ask our- 
selves, Is such and such a man, who 
lives in the habitual contemplation 
and action of noble things, not to be 
called religious simply because he 
never uses, or, perhaps, emphatically 
rejects, the religious language we use ¢ 
If we say that he is religious, it will 
follow that religion may govern a man 
who disclaims the beliefs we hold most 
sacred. If we say he is not religious, 
what sort of a thing can religion be, 
when a man can be unswervingly de- 
voted to ideal objects, and yet lack it ? 

The greatest service that the re- 
markable book before us will render 
to those who honestly and patiently 
study it, comes from the fact that in 
it, perhaps for the first time in Eng- 
land, the question is raised and an- 
swered in a way that must compel 
attention, —Granting the infinite value 
of religion, what kind of religion is 
possible apart from certain beliefs, 
apart from all “supernaturalism ” ¢ 

It is a question that concerns every 
one interested in religion, and not 
those alone who are compelled to 
reject a part or the whole of the 
received theology. If it were recog- 
nised that every man who lives in 
the worship of truth, or of nature, or 
of beauty, or of justice and love, 
every man who really worships at 
all, in whatever intellectual form he 
apprehends the object of his worship, 
has an implicit religion which only 
needs reflection to make it explicit, 
then much of the irrational and un- 
charitable sense of severance between 
the orthodox and the unorthodox 
would disappear. For it would be 
felt that, however great and however 
important the difference in beliefs 
may be, there is a common basis of 
worship; since a man who tells us 
that he worships God as revealed in 
Christ, but does not worship either 
truth or beauty or goodness in one of 
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their many shapes, would be admitted 
to talk nonsense. A man may possess, 
besides a natural religion, a supernatu- 
ral one; but waless he possesses the 
former he can possess none at all. 
This is one of the points on which the 
author of Natural Religion insists most, 
and most convincingly. Let us sketch 
very briefly some of the results ‘at 
which he has arrived. 

What is religion, and what is irre- 
ligion? Irreligion is described in this 
work as “ secularity,” as “ convention- 
alism,” or again, in words less open 
to misapprehension, as “life without 
worship” (p. 130). Religion is “ wor- 
ship,” which is made up of love, awe, 
and admiration (p. 73); more fully, 
religion may be defined as “ habitual 
and permanent admiration”! (p. 74). 
It is not a theory or proposition, but 
a condition of the feelings; so that 
“the truth of a religion is a phrase 
without meaning” (p. 222). These 
feelings may attach to a variety of 
objects ; and according to the nature 
of the object the religion will be more 
or less adequate. But any habitual 
and regulated admiration, any worship 
which raises a man out of the low and 
slothful life, must be described as reli- 
gious, Whether the object worshipped 
be called natural beauty, or abstract 
natural laws, or purity, or justice, or 
a human being, or God. 

If the essence of religion is not 
certain beliefs, but worship, what is 
the fruit of it? The fruits springing 
most naturally out of it are “art, 
science, and morality” (p. 158). The 
reader may be surprised, especially at 
the mention of art and science, but 
he will do well to consider carefully 
the pages devoted to this point. The 
fruit of religion is not morality alone ; 
or, to put it conversely, art and sci- 
ence are not creations independent of 
religion. Nothing that is an element 
in the “ higher life” is independent of 
religion. ‘“‘ Whatever in human acti- 
vity is free, magnanimous, or elevated, 

? The feeling of terror of something outside 
ourselves should, we gather from p, 238, rather 
be called superstitious than religious. 
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rests upon feelings of admiration or 
warm unselfish interest” (p. 161); 
that is, on religion. 

If this is religion, natural religion 
will be “simply worship of whatever 
in the known universe appears worthy 
of worship” (p. 161). It will include 
the religions which lie at the basis of 
all morality, of all art, of all science. 
It will be the worship of ideal 
humanity, the worship of natural 
beauty, and the worship of truth, 
or again of the unity and eternity 
of the universe, or God. It will thus 
contain in a revived and purified form 
an element, the artistic element, taken 
from paganism ; an element, the scien- 
tific, adopted from Jewish theism ; 
and an element, that of morality, 
taken from Christianity, in virtue of 
which natural religion may be called 
natural Christianity. 

Two further essentials: of this 
natural religion must be mentioned. 
It is a worship of “whatever in the 
known universe appears worthy of 
worship.” Therefore, “in laying it 
down,” we must use “ scientific method 
alone as our organ of discovery” (p. 
211). The religion must be “ founded 
upon science” (p. 229); and science 
will mean, unless we misunderstand 
the author, in the first place natural 
science, and in the second place his- 
tory. For it isa special characteristic, 
not of course of any natural religion, 
but of the ideal form sketched in 
this book, that it should depend on 
and: promote such an understanding 
of the world’s history as may save us 
from false ideals and open our eyes to 
the future. “And thus, as science 
replaces the cosmogonies of old reli- 
gion, history scientifically treated re- 
stores the ancient gift of prophecy” 
(p. 234). 

It will be observed at once, even in 
this bald statement, that the author 
gives us an account of two natural 
religions,—one a natural religion that 
actually exists, and another a natural 
religion in an ideal form, the ideal 
religion being a development of the 
actual. In this brief notice little 
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can be said of the ideal sketched ; 
nothing at all of one of its most 
distinctive features, the place taken 
in it by the interpretation of history ; 
nothing again on the hints given of 
its relation to the existing Church 
and of its own possible organisation. 
The many admirable paragraphs also 
which illustrate the abstract argument 
and touch upon social conditions or on 
history, must be left without a word 
of recognition, although in some re- 
spects they contain what is most 
original in the book. Such things as 
the description of the various kinds of 
real atheism, the passage on Words- 
worth and Goethe (against the latter 
and greater of which teachers the 
British Philistine will, whatever be 
said, continue to lift his heel and 
utter his solemn fatuities), the three 
Latter-Day Pamphlets in muce on 
pp. 133-136, the passages on the 
Bible (pp. 169-176), on the connec- 
tion of religion with nationality (pp. 
194-199), on the connection of dogma 
with the idea of a Church (pp. 
214-217), would, even if there were 
no argument running through the 
book, make it a book as remark- 
able for suggestiveness and thorough 
reality as it is for a style perfectly 
clear, full of suppressed feeling, and 
almost disquietingly pointed and in- 
cisive. Even if its main argument 
were unconvincing, it could not fail 
to do good. There are not many men 
of letters who join to brilliant literary 
gifts, and to a contempt for any un- 
worthy use of them, an insight into 
the signs of the times undisturbed by 
party spirit of any kind and quickened 
by political faith. 

In the remainder of this paper I 
wish to call attention to three or four 
points in which the ideas just sketched 
seem to be open to objections that 
may diminish the effect of the book. 
To a considerable extent these objec- 
tions relate really only to the form 
of statement. The author has not in- 
tended to write a philosophical trea- 
tise ; on the contrary, he wished that 
his work should “receive real atten- 





tion” (preface to second edition). 
Hence, it seems to me, he has some- 
times given to particular parts of his 
view an expression so marked and so 
unqualified that, taken by themselves, 
they are scarcely tenable ; and their 
proper understanding depends on a 
comparison with other passages which 
too many readers will be apt to omit. 
Nor is it easy to feel sure that these 
defects are not in some measure due 
to a more serious cause, the lack of 
an adequate philosophical foundation. 
On this point it would be premature 
to judge, considering that the preface 
to the second edition leads us to hope 
that, so far, we have only the intro- 
duction to a more systematic discus- 
sion. And yet it is hard to repress a 
doubt. Some of the defects to be 
noticed presently do not strike one as 
merely the too popular expression of 
a view really thought out. When 
the author is speaking of science 
and of religious beliefs, there is a 
striking absence of any indication 
of two important facts. On the one 
hand he ignores the fact that to some 
beliefs philosophy is at the least as 
dangerous an antagonist as natural 
science. On the other hand he ignores 
the fact that, where common experi- 
ence and the positive sciences end, 
there begins an intellectual function 
of the greatest moment to natural 
religion,—the function of converting 
their results into an_ intelligible 
view of the universe as a whole. 
And the few references that do 
occur, either to philosophy itself or 
to ideas like those of eternity and 
infinity, are strangely inadequate.! 


1 For example, the statement (p. 6,°&c.) 
that in metaphysics and moral and _ political 
philosophy “the principle of authority has 
reigned hitherto with more or less exclusive- 
ness ” will surprise students of those subjects. 
Or, again, when the author waives aside, as on 
p. 45, the question how we are to define 
nature or man, and points to the fact that 
anyhow they are there and inspire certain 
feelings, itis impossible not to inquire whether 
these feelings are really consistent with both 
of the alternative definitions or only with one 
of them, and difficult to see how that inquiry 
can well be postponed. Or, again, how strange 
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The criticisms that follow will show 
whether there is any foundation for 
these doubts. 

1. Objection might be taken at once 
to the collocation of the scientific ele- 
ment with Jewish theism, considering 
that Jewish literature shows remark- 
ably few traces of that theoretical in- 
stinct which, on the other hand, dis- 
tinguished the Greeks. Objection 
might be taken, conversely, to the 
tendency to restrict the worship of 
beauty to natural objects, and to 
ignore those important aspects of 
artistic enthusiasm which are strik- 
ingly un-Greek. But these objections 
will, to some extent, answer them- 
selves with a little reflection. It 
is a more serious matter, when the 
author speaks of morality, art, and 
science, as though they were three 
distinct things, giving rise to three 
distinct forms of religion :—‘ Accord- 
ing to the view here taken, too much 
is said by modern rationalists of 
morality, and too little of art and 
science, since these are related no less 
closely to religion, and must be taken 
with morality to make up the higher 
life” (p. 141). We see at once what is 
meant, and accept it heartily. Art 
and science must not be shut out from 
religion. If they are genuiné, they 
have an element of religion in them, 
just as much as philanthropy has. 
The artist and the man of science, so 
far as they are true to their art and 
science, so far as they give their hearts 
to the object they pursue, do so in 
virtue of a worship of that object, in 
virtue, that is, of religion. But how 
can such self-devotion be separated 
from morality, as the author separates 
it? It can only be so separated, if 
we use “morality” in a popular and 
untrue sense; if we take it to mean 
simply (p. 140) that “we should pay 


our debts, keep our engagements, and 


the notion of regarding God ‘‘ with fear and 
cold awe as in the days before the Gospel was 
published” (p. 67) must sound to any one 
who remembers the enthusiastic Janguage of 
Plato or Aristotle, to say nothing of some of 
the Psalms, 
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not be too hard on our enemies ;” if 
we understand by it merely something 
that directly “ shows itself in our rela- 
tions to our fellow men” (p. 167). This 
outward social conduct is something 
that for practical purposes may be sepa- 
rated from art orscience; but the reader 
will feel at the same time that morality 
is much more than this: that if the 
artist is true to his art, and the man of 
science to his science, it is because 
he is so far moral ; that it is not simply 
the object of his worship that makes 
him religious, but the fact that his 
worship controls his whole life and 
will, that this control is nothing else 
but his morality; and that in this 
sense it is and remains true that re- 
ligion is more closely connected 
with morality than with anything 
else. 

We may illustrate this point more 
fully. It is owing to his peculiar—or 
rather to his too popular—use of the 
word morality that the brilliant passage 
describing the artistic and scientific 
ideals (pp. 120-123) misleads incautious 
or prejudiced readers. Every one feels 
that it expresses a truth, but it 
seems to admit a separation between 
morality and science or art, which, 
however grateful it may be to certain 
“religious” people, is not a fact. 
It is not the case that the true 
artist “becomes most seriously and 
unaffectedly sceptical about the un- 
approachable sovereignty of the law 
of duty.” Very probably he dislikes 
that particular form of words; but, 
beyond this mere matter of “ words, 
the truth is that while he may be not 
specially careful about the application 
of the law of duty to social conduct, he 
is overwhelmingly impressed by its 
unapproachable sovereignty in appli- 
cation to his particular work. To 
“paint a really good picture” is not 
the opposite of “ doing his duty under 
great temptations and at great sacri- 
fices ;” it is one and the same thing. 
In the same way, if morality, virtue, 
and vice are to have any but the 
roughest popular significance, it is most 
misleading to say of the man of science 
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that “he has little time for any tasks 
into which morality could possibly 
enter,” or may live a life “ almost 
entirely out of relation alike to virtue 
and to vice;” for, to say nothing of 
the fact that a man of science is also 
a social being, he cannot honestly 
and laboriously do his scientifie task 
without so far doing what is moral, 
and all his scientific devotion is virtue, 
and all his indolence or insincerity is 
vice. These reflections are obvious 
enough, and the author himself is 
well aware of his meaning ; but there 
is a sure vengeance for all phrases that 
dangerously (and, I may add, unneces- 
sarily) descend to the popular mind— 
the popular mind misunderstands 
them. 

So it is here, and it would be a great 
misfortune if this most valuable part 
of Natural Religion were misunder- 
stood. The “religious’” man who 
reads these paragraphs is confirmed in 
his unjust suspicion that the author 
means by religion anything and every- 
thing. Instead of finding his preju- 
dices at all shaken, instead of begin- 
ning to realise that the artist and the 
man of science are men who, quite as 
much as himself, are ready to sacrifice 
anything to what they think right, he 
carries away the notion that, because 
they do not use that particular expres- 
sion, they do not care at all for 
“right,” but are willing or anxious 
to sacrifice it to some inhuman hobby 
of their own. Instead of seeing 
that they too are worshippers, instead 
of asking himself in what divine 
unity the objects of their worship come 
together and are fused with the object 
of his own, he is convinced that they 
are beings of another race, whose 
ideals can never in any way be his or 
modify his. What they count sacred 
is nothing to him, or worse than no- 
thing ; what he counts sacred seems 
to be nothing tothem. Far from be- 
ginning to understand, he is only 
driven further away from, that great 
word of Goethe’s, so profoundly true 
of the essence of religion, so piteously 
untrue of its appearance — 


‘* Was ist das Heiligste? Das was heut und 
ewig die Geister, 
Tief und tiefer gefiihlt, immer nur einiger 
macht.” 


2. We may pass to a second point. 
It concerns the relation of natural re- 
ligion to natural science. It will be 
remembered that, at the beginning of 
his book, the author proposes to state 
“at their worst”? the conclusions of 
modern science, and to inquire what 
elements of religion may nevertheless 
be discovered in these worst conclu- 
sions. Such elements will be common 
to naturalists and supernaturalists ; 
they will form a natural religion based 
upon knowledge. What then is the 
“nature” which men of science worship, 
and which worshippers of God must 
also worship, since nature is to them 
an ordinance of God? It is “a num- 
ber of co-existences and sequences” 
(p. 45), or “ certain laws of co-existence 
and sequence in phenomena” (p. 17). 
To the man of science this nature is 
said to be an object of worship, a God. 
It is to him a power which he knows 
to be infinite and eternal; a power, 
further, which he recognises as giving 
him the law to which his life ought to 
be conformed ; a power, again, which 
he can admire and love, not indeed as 
good, but as infinitely interesting to 
his reason and imagination, and in- 
finitely beautiful and glorious ; a power, 
lastly, with which he has a sense of 
personal relationship, because he lives 
and moves and has his being in it. 
This religion is not declared to be 
satisfying ; but it is declared to be 
common to those who possess nothing 
but it, and to those who need some- 
thing beyond it. 

On this it may be remarked, in -the 
first place, that this object, taken 
alone, is not at all the same thing as 
this object taken together with other 
ideas. To those who hold with the 
author that the highest religious ideas 
are those which come from morality, 
the object of worship is not this bare 
nature together with the addition 
of certain moral ideas; the idea of 
nature is essentially modified by the 
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other ideas. It is therefore scarcely true 
to say that they worship this nature, 
though they worship also something 
more. Remove from the object of their 
worship all but this “ part ” of it, this 
nature, and they will no longer worship 
it; or they will worship it only be- 
cause they have not really cleared 
away the ideas associated with it in 
their minds, only because they have 
left much in it which is not really 
founded on scientific knowledge. 

But, secondly, the same thing is in 
reality true of the man of science. If he 
worships nature, this nature is not the 
mere object of his natural science. It 
is this object modified by something 
else than the scientific intellect, and 
worshipped only because so modified. 
Let the reader listen to the account of 
nature as God. 


“T say that man believes in a God who feels 
himself in the presence of a Power which is 
not himself and is immeasurably above him- 
self, a Power in the contemplation of which 
he is absorbed, in the knowledge of which he 
finds safety and happiness. And such now is 
Nature to the scientific man... . . The 
scientific man knows Him to be eternal ; in 
astronomy, in geology, he becomes familiar 
with the countless millenniums of His life-time. 
The scientific man strains his mind actually 
to realise God’s infinity. As far off as the 
fixed stars he traces Him, ‘distance inex- 
ae by numbers that have name.’ 
Meanwhile, to the theologian, infinity and 
eternity are very much of empty words when 
applied to the Object of his worship. He 
does not realise them in actual facts and 
definite computations ” (pp. 19, 20). 


Now is this object the object known 
by natural science? Does the man of 
science know a unity of phenomena, 
such as is implied in the words “ Him” 
and “object”? Does he know a 
Power at all? In what sense, again, 
does he know this Power and 
unity to be infinite and eternal? 
All that he knows is “actual facts” 
which are certainly finite, and “ defi- 
nite computations” which seem a 
strange mode of realising the eternal. 
If he knew that there was a unity at 
all, and called it God, the most he 
could say would be, “ He spreads 
further and lasts longer than I can 
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imagine.” The theologian may use 
empty words, but at any rate does not 
attempt to worship the self-contradic- 
tion of an infinite quantity. When 
we go further, we fare no better. Is 
it true that the man of science re- 
cognises the nature that he knows as 
a power giving him “the law to 
which his life ought to be conformed ”’? 
Searcely ; for, in the first place, he does 
not adopt a// nature’s laws ; he does 
not apply the law of the struggle for 
existence to his fellow men. If he 
worships a nature which manifests that 
law, it is because, on the strength of 
something other than natural science, 
he believes that law and similar laws 
to be subordinated to some higher end, 
or at least some higher effect. And, 
in the second place, the very idea that 
there is “a law to which his life ought 
to be conformed,” he brings with him 
to nature, instead of deriving it from 
nature. Finally, the question might 
be raised whether he could worship 
the regularity and beauty in nature, 
if he considered each apart from the 
other qualities of the universe, and 
took them, each by itself, as bare re- 
gularity or mere beautiful appear- 
ance. If he were intellect alone he 
might make the former the object 
of his worship; if he were a mere 
sense of beauty he might worship the 
latter ; a mathematical theorem or a 
tiger might be his deity. But since 
he is a man, and since religion is the 
act of his whole soul, before he can 
worship the order and the beauty he 
must more or less consciously regard 
them as the qualities of a whole which 
appears to him in these aspects, but 
in itself is more than these aspects. 
When he does so, those natural pheno- 
mena which in themselves are repel- 
lent, and which, as the author is well 
aware, suggest pessimism rather than 
worship, may be lost in the whole, and 
he may worship. But what he wor- 
ships is no longer the mere object of 
his science. 

This is most clearly seen in an 
interesting phenomenon which the 
author has not mentioned. The point 
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of view which now most readily sug- 
gests religious feelings to men of 
science is that of evolution. Indeed, 
this worship frequently shows strong 
signs of the characteristic of all vital 
religions ; it is creating a mythology. 
In the almost lyrical glorification of 
some writers, evolution has long ceased 
to be the name for a string of events 
explained in a certain way ; it has be- 
come a force, and a power, and some- 
thing very like a person. But the 
reason for this religious feeling to- 
wards evolution is not a scientific 
reason; it is not the mere fact that 
homogeneity gives place to heteroge- 
neity that inspires it. The course of 
events is to us no mere course of events, 
but the manifestation of a Power, anda 
Power witha meaning. That the same 
elements which once appeared as gas 
or as mud should, in the lapse of ages, 
have built up the body of men and 
the brain whose functions are thought 
and will, this, stated thus in the rough, 
is what moves us. And the reason 
why it moves us is that we attach a 
supreme value to these final products, 
and unconsciously regard the course 
of events as tending to an end in them. 
But this assignment of value, and its 
results on our view of the course of 
events, are something not derived from 
science, something with which natural 
science as such has nothing to do. To 
natural science it can make no dif- 
ference whether my brain some years 
hence will nourish the grass of the 
field, or whether the grass of the field, 
by help of the sheep, will nourish my 
brain. Apart from considerations of 
value, these two changes stand on one 
level. And if we strictly kept to this 
point of view, if we entirely excluded 
all teleological influences from our 
view of evolution, we should soon 
cease to speak of it with religious 
feeling. 

I am not complaining that the 
author himself supposes nature, in 
the ordinary sense of the word, to be 
an adequate object of worship. He 
insists at a later stage on the supe- 
riority of moral ideas, and tells us 
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that “the natural religion of which 
we are in search will certainly in- 
clude a religion of [ideal] humanity 
as well as a religion of material 
things” (p. 78). He tells us also that 
“ the worship of God, not as we believe 
Him, but as we see Him in non- 
human nature, would be likely, taken 
by itself, to lead to pitiless fanaticism ” 
(p. 167), and he insists that nature must 
be taken to include man (p. 68). He 
considers that the possibility of a 
natural religion depends on the rela- 
tion which the Power above us bears 
to our ideals, and that if this relation 
prove to be so unfavourable that this 
Power not only denies precisely what 
we hope for, but gives us something 
much below what we expect, humanity 
will lose its vigour, and pessimism will 
be all that is left tous. All this and 
much more shows very clearly that 
the author has not too high an opinion 
of the nature of which he speaks in 
his first chapter. Our objection is, 
first, that this nature is not only an 
inadequate object of religion, but is 
not, until it is thoroughly modified 
by other ideas, even a part of an 
adequate object ; and, secondly, that 
these other ideas are not scientific, 
and that therefore the idea of a re- 
ligion, the object of which shall be 
known in the scientific sense, is illu- 
sory, and can only lead to needless 
and harmful disappointment. 

That the religion of cultivated men, 
by whatever name it calls itself, is 
bound, and imperatively bound, to be 
in harmony with the certain results 
of natural science; that (to put it 
more correctly) the religious ideas 
of such men must, if they are to be 
of permanent use, be consonant with 
scientific ideas; that the attitude of 
the religious mind towards science 
ought to be one of confidence and 
more than confidence; and that in 
any dispute about the scientific truth 
of cosmological ideas connected with 
any religion there is one arbiter 
and only one, scientific analysis—this 
seems to be a perfectly sound position. 
But that the ideas which define the 
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object of such men’s religion can be 
drawn from natural science ; that that 
object can be known, in the sense in 
which a natural occurrence or a natural 
element is known ; that it is possible, 
“using scientific method alone as our 
organ of discovery, to lay down,” I 
will not say “such a natural religion 
as may be a sustaining principle to 
the civilisation of the world” (p.-211), 
but a natural religion which can satisfy 
educated men—this is a very different 
position, and not a sound one. 

The central conviction from which 
such a religion must start, the 
author will I think agree, is the 
conviction of the supreme value of 
certain ideal human activities ; which 
activities we may be content to 
divide roughly, in the spirit of our 
author, into the pursuit of truth, of 
goodness, and of beauty. The object 
we worship must, then, be conceived, 
if not as absolute truth, goodness, and 
beauty, yet at any rate as a power 
which stands in a real and essential 
relation to the pursuit of them, and 
such a relation that these ideals are 
not mere cobwebs of our brain, but 
are the meaning of the universe, or 
the best way we have of expressing 
that meaning to ourselves. It is hard 
to think that anything short of this 
can be an adequate object of religion 
here and now. A man can only 
worship the intensification of that 
which he most values, reveres, and 
loves ; that is, he can only worship his 
ideal realised, or that whole of which he 
believes his ideal to be the meaning. 
If in his inmost heart his ideal is 
strength, his God may be simply the 
supreme power. If what he secretly 
most admires is cunning, he may adore 
the being who can outwit any possible 
opponent. If his inmost desire is to 
be rid of vain longings and ambitions, 
he may make a deity definable merely 
as a positive existence in which these 
are laid to rest. If he really worships 
money, or pleasure, or power, but ab- 
stains from pursuing them out of 
the mere fear of penalties, then 
money, pleasure, or power is God to 
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him, and though he may pride himself 
on what he calls a belief in ‘a God,” 
that God is not the object of his 
religion. If, finally, the things to 
which he attaches a supreme value 
are, under one form or another, truth, 
beauty, and goodness, his religion will 
mean the complete identification of 
heart] and will with the object which 
he believes either to be or to include 
these ideals realised. And, it may be 
added, again, I am sure, in agreement 
with our author, that to a civilisation 
which has been educated by Christi- 
anity the last of these three qualities 
must seem, if possible, more essential 
than the others. 

But, if this is so, how strange an 
idea it is that natural religion can be 
based on natural science, in the sense 
that it is scientific knowledge whichis to 
yield the conception of the worshipped 
being. The very basis of the whole 
structure, the attribution of a supreme 
value to certain ideal activities or 
qualities, is something entirely inde- 
pendent of science, an independent 
deliverance of that total mind of 
which science is a single function. 
Not only that; but the further steps 
by which these ideal qualities are 
regarded as having a real and abso- 
lute existence in the principle of the 
universe, or at least as standing in an 
essential relation to that principle 
(and all modern theologies, from the 
simplest to the most complicated, may 
be regarded as attempts to give an 
adequate account of this existence or 
this relation)—these further steps are 
not made by the methods of natural 
science, and, I venture to add, never 
can be. Nor except in isolated pas- 
sages does it appear that the author 
believes that they can be. For though 
he makes the hazardous assertion that 
“‘a science of the relation of the uni- 
verse to human ideals is constructing 
itself fast” (p. 66), he appears in his 
final pages to consider that ideal 
humanity, the admittedly most im- 
portant element in the object of the 
natural religion supposed to be based 
on natural science, is left by science 
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utterly unconnected with eternity and 
infinity. That this is so seems quite 
certain and natural ; nor is there any 
reason to regret that the wisest mer 
of science have abstained from an 
enterprise that must have taken them 
out of their province. What I cannot 
help regretting is that so powerful a 
writer should have given any help to 
the growing delusion that, because 
science has done wonders in the exer- 
cise of her proper function, she may 
be expected to perform all the other 
functions of the human soul, and that 
we are to wait disconsolate and in- 
active until she does so. 

In this point then we must conclude 
that the author makes for his natural 
religion a demand which cannot be 
satisfied by it or by any religion. It 
is one thing to require that our 
religious ideas should be in harmony 
with the results of natural science ; it 
is a very different thing to require 
that our religious ideas should be 
obtained by the methods of natural 
science. In what way they are or 
should be obtained is a further ques- 
tion on which it is obviously impossible 
to enter here. It will be answered on 
the one hand that they are due toa 
direct revelation given in the Bible 
and continued in some way in the 
Church—a revelation accepted by a 
unique and special organ of apprehen- 
sion called faith. It will be answered 
on the other hand that they are the 
results of mere imagination, which, 
after science has accurately investi- 
gated the whole knowable world, 
proceeds to build in the void of the 
unknown certain airy structures of 
its own, creations which have no 
claim to truth, no claim on our belief, 
but which are still to be cherished as 
a source of valuable emotions.’ Such, 
if I understand it aright, is the now 
rather fashionable doctrine, due to 
the distorted vulgarisation of Kant’s 


1 I wish the author of Natural Reliyion, 
who certainly cannot hold this view, had not 
seemed to give some support to it by his dan- 
gerously unqualified statement that religion is 
“*a condition of the feelings” (p, 222). 


doctrine of Ideas contained in Lange’s 
History of Materialism, and adopted 
by popular writers on natural science. 
Only one remark can be ventured on 
the subject here. If anything more 
satisfactory than these views is to be 
obtained, it must be by an examina- 
tion of religious experience itself, an 
attempt to determime what view of 
the world will account for this experi- 
ence, and a testing of this view by 
comparison with the results arrived 
at by the analysis of all other forms 
of human experience. This is almost 
entirely the work of philosophy. One 
such test is furnished by the certain 
results of natural science. Tests cer- 
tainly not less important are furnished, 
or ought to be furnished, by historical 
criticism, by psychology, and by meta- 
physics ; and I venture to say that 
the insularity of our psychology and 
would-be unmetaphysical metaphysics 
has had no result more deplorable 
than the dearth of attempts to give 
an adequate scientific account of the 
fact called religion.? 

3. These remarks on the possibility of 
basing religion on natural science lead 
naturally to a further question, When 
we say, with the author of this book, 
that the artist who worships beauty 
and the man of science or the philo- 
sopher who worship truth, do so in 
virtue of religion, just as those who 
worship justice and love do so in virtue 
of religion, it is clear that the religion 
of these men is, as compared with that 
of the “religious” man in the ordi- 
nary sense, wnconscious. If they were 
told that they were religious they 
might answer that what they care for 
is beauty, truth, goodness ; and that 
they do not care for religion. They 
have a religion without knowing it; 
or, if we prefer to say so, they are 
religious but they have no theology. 
The question naturally suggests itself, 
then, whether it is desirable that this 
unconscious religion should become 

2 The most valuable recent works on the 
subject, Principal Caird’s and Professor Max 
Miiller’s, stand quite apart from the course of 
specifically British philosophising. 
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conscious. It would be easy to main- 
tain that this is not desirable, and 
that it might even be fatal to the 
unconscious religion. An absorbing 
worship would tend to express itself 
in statements; and as soon as the 
implicit principle of action became a 
statement, it would become liable to 
all the assaults of doubt, whether 
from without or from the man’s own 
mind. He who had possessed an 
absolute faith in the object of his 
worship would begin to find his faith 
weakened ; his creative energy would 
diminish, for it is born of faith alone. 
He could scarcely fall back on his 
unconscious religion ; he might gradu- 
ally sink into the practical atheism so 
admirably described in this book. If 
we are to begin to turn all the un- 
conscious faiths on which we act into 
objects of reflection, we shall only end 
by losing them. As Carlyle so often 
warns us, the maxim, “The healthy 
are not conscious of their health, but 
only the sick,” may be true of the 
soul. So far the objection. 

On this point the author of Natural 
Religion seems to have no misgivings. 
He tells us in a striking passage of re- 
capitulation that— 

‘Though religion runs shallow, or scarcely 
runs at all in its old channel, this is only 
because the stream has been drawn off in 
other directions. We have found the sub- 
stance of religion still existing, but outside 
its old organisation, broken up and distributed 
under other names or under no name. Man 
has still grand spiritual interests, which are 
all-important to him, and which he partly 
feels to be so; only to his misfortune he has 
ceased to think of them together in the whole 
which they constitute. 1f he could view them 
thus they would affect him with the same 
solemn anxiety which we trace in ancient 
utterances concerning religion” (p. 215). 


In this passage, and especially in the 
sentence I have italicised, we have one 
of the fundamental ideas of the book, 
an idea which has inspired some of the 
greatest men of the century, and which, 
in the latter part of Natural Religion, 
receives a new and peculiar develop- 
ment. The idea is that religion is not 
something apart from man’s other 
spiritual interests, scientific, artistic, 


social, political, domestic, but the 
unity of them all, and more, the con- 
scious unity of them all ; so that in 
this unity the worshipper of beauty 
and the worshipper of an active in- 
telligent public spirit would not only 
have their religion, but would be aware 
of their religion, and be aware that 
it was something that bound them 
together. 

Now, though it is impossible to 
deny some weight to the argument in 
favour of an unconscious religion men- 
tioned above, I certainly do not wish 
to press it against a doctrine which 
seems to me most true and most 
important. It is an argument, we 
may further observe, which, pushed 
to its logical extreme, is fatal to al/ 
conscious religion ; and in answer to 
it it may perhaps suffice to remember 
that we cannot have good things 
without running a risk for them. 
But there are two remarks about 
the doctrine itself which it may be 
worth while to make, in spite of 
their being, like most of this paper, 
of the disagreeable nature of warn- 
ings against false hopes. In the 
first place we ought not to expect 
that this conscious religion or faith 
can be, when it is put into words, 
something scientifically certain. I 
have tried already to explain that it 
cannot be so, because neither the pri- 
mary conviction of the supreme value 
of certain spiritual activities, nor the 
conviction that this value has its place 
in the “scheme of the world,” or is an 
objective value, can be vouched for 
simply by scientific inferences based 
upon the observation of matters of 
fact. If we add to these elements of 
the faith in question the belief in “ suc- 
cessive revelations of Himself made by 
the Eternal” (p. 250), the case is 
still more clear. All that we can ex- 
pect, therefore, is that (1) this faith, 
when put into words, shall not be in 
conflict with any known truths; and 
(2) that, though not matter of certain 
knowledge, it may make our notion of 
the universe a notion more intelligible, 
more satisfactory to the demands 
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our reason, than a purely scientific 
notion of the universe can—owing to 
the limitations of exact knowledge— 
possibly be. If so much as this can 
be said of natural religion, a very great 
deal can be said of it. And I cannot 
believe that the author of the book 
would, in spite of some expressions, 
really claim for it a more scientific 
character than this. 

And next, it is a vain idea (which I 
have no reason to attribute to the 
author, but which does much mischief) 
that the believers in this or any other 
faith will be able to dispense with 
mythology; that their statements, 
when they make statements, will all 
be strictly true. By mythology, thus 
loosely used, 1 mean merely ideas and 
expressions which, owing to their 
imaginative character, cannot be con- 
sidered exact or adequate descriptions 
of the facts they represent. There is 
no religion in the world which is not 
full of such ideas and expressions, and 
which is not, by its more cultivated 
adherents, known to be full of them. 
The speech of daily life is full of them : 
we continually use them about the 
things we see and touch; and here 
nobody objects to them, or expects a 
person who disbelieves (say) in the in- 
dependent reality of space to avoid 
language which presupposes it. To 
give them up would be absurd pe- 
dantry, and would condemn us to 
almost perpetual silence. These are 
the only ideas and expressions which, 
to the enormous majority of men, 
have any emotional force. Before we 
can realise a philosophical truth most 
of us have to turn it into imagination. 
Nor is there any reason why we should 
regret this, so long as in our religion 
we can avoid two evils which grow 
out of it. One is the evil which lies 
at the root of more than half the pain 
and anger of theological discussions. 
The metaphorical expression is iden- 
tified by the \believer with the truth 
behind it—a truth which may be 
known, but has more probably only 
reached expression in its metaphorical 
form ; and when this form is criticised 


and its claim to theoretical accuracy 
is disputed or disproved, the truth 
itself is supposed to be attacked or 
overthrown. This evil cannot pos- 
sibly be avoided altogether by any 
church, no, nor (I venture to say) by 
any individual ; but it is certainly our 
own fault if, living in such a time as 
this, we have not learned to be on our 
guard against it. 

This, then, is one evil which comes 
of the imaginative element in reli- 
gious ideas. The other can be more 
fully guarded against. It is not of 
such consequence as it is often as- 
sumed to be that the imaginative 
ideas which are vehicles to our reli- 
gion should be true; it is of the 
utmost consequence that they should 
be good. They must be inadequate to 
the object of worship, but they need 
not be unworthy. To pray “Our 
Father, which art in heaven,” is to 
attribute to the Divine Being a human 
relationship and a local habitation, 
attributions which we know, if we re- 
flect, to be metaphorical. As a theoreti- 
cal expression the words are therefore 
inadequate, but no one could find them 
unworthy, unspiritual. On the other 
hand to represent the Divine Being as 
erotic or revengeful, as the early 
Greeks and early Jews did, is to use 
language which not only darkens 
knowledge but corrupts the will. It 
is unworthy as well as false. And 
this evil, we may hope, is more likely 
to be avoided in our own day and in 
the future than it has been in the 
past, if at least we are determined to 
allow no element to enter into our 
idea of God which is not consonant 
with our own highest ideals, 

4. It remains to add a few words on 
the conclusion of Natural Religion. 
All through the book warnings have 
occurred at intervals that, if we can- 
not have a natural religion, we must 
fail back on pessimism ; that is, on the 
conviction that the universe is funda- 
mentally opposed to our ultimate 
wishes. In the last three pages, after 
the account of natural religion is 
finished, the question is raised whether 
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a supernatural religion, over and above 
the natural, may not be “precious, 
nay, perhaps indispensable ?”’ Without 
it, we are told, pessimism raises its 
head ; and a vivid description is given 
of the ghastliness of a world “ where 
everything great and enduring is 
cold,” where “everything widens and 
deepens except our own duration, and 
that remains as pitiful as ever.” 
“Supernatural religion,” the author 
goes on, “met the want by connecting 
love and righteousness with eternity. 
If it is shaken, how shall its place be 
supplied? and what would natural 
religion avail then?” He answers: 
“But still if religion fails us it is 
only when human life itself is proved 
to be worthless. It may be doubtful 
whether life is worth living, but if 
religion be what it has been described 
in this book .. . can it be doubtful 
that if we are to live at all we must 
live—and civilisation can only live— 
by religion?” 

This passage has been variously in- 
terpreted. Into one question raised by 
it it is quite impossible to enter here, 
and perhaps useless to enter anywhere 
except by the aid of philosophy. The 
question is this: Supposing we reject, 
or wholly suspend our judgment about, 
personal immortality in the ordinary 
sense of the words (for this seems to 
be the gist of the supernaturalism the 
author has in view), does it not be- 
come doubtful to us whether our ideals 
are not mere imaginations of our own 
—so doubtful as to make natural re- 
ligion impossible to us, and to make 
us despair? In other words, how can 
we believe truth, goodness, and beauty 
to be really of supreme value, when 
the persons in whom they are realised 
pass away after a few years and are 
no more? This is a legitimate ques- 
tion, on which I will only say that 
those who discuss it would do well to 
pay more attention than Englisk theo- 
logians commonly pay, to the great 
religions of the East. But my pre- 
sent object is to call attention to 
some ambiguity in the passage 
quoted from Natural Religion. A 
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contrast is drawn between natural 
and supernatural religion. The first 
is supposed to rest on knowledge, but 
to be, perhaps, discouraging; the 
second is supposed to rest on some- 
thing else, and to be encouraging. 
But, unless the second means simply a 
religion based on belief in a future 
life, the antithesis will not hold. And 
it does not mean simply this. “We 
are all supernaturalists thus far that 
we all believe in the existence of a world 
beyond-our present knowledge. It is 
practical supernaturalism when we 
allow this world beyond our science to 
influence us in thought, feeling or 
action” (p. 260). If so, natural re- 
ligion is supernatural. Surely this 
need not be repeated. If a man is 
influenced by the belief in a unity 
of all phenomena, a Power infinite, 
eternal, and rational (since laws are 
its expression), not separate from 
the ideal qualities of human nature, 
but including that ideal humanity 
which is said to be the object of 
Christian worship, he is most assuredly 
influenced by something “ beyond our 
science.” We cannot too clearly re- 
cognise that the question is not be- 
tween supernaturalism and positive 
knowledge or something based on 
positive knowledge, but between two 
forms of faith ; that a natural religion 
differs from a supernatural only in its 
determination to admit nothing con- 
trary to reason, whatever authority it 
may plead; but that there is no such 
thing as a natural religion, or any 
religion, that rests simply on know- 
ledge, and does not involve faith. It 
might be added, as an argument ad 
hominem, that the natural religion 
described in this book does “ connect 
love and righteousness with eternity,” 
just as much as the supernatural ; for 
the object of its worship is declared 
again and again to be eternal, and 
also to include human qualities, among 
which love and righteousness must 
certainly be counted. 

It seems, then, that the antithesis 
of natural and supernatural religion 
implied in the passage will not hold. 
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But, further, what is the meaning of 
the words, “ What would natural re- 
ligion avail then?” If I understand the 
author’s argument, they can scarcely 
express his meaning. Surely, the only 
question is whether, in the absence of 
what is described as supernaturalism, 
natural religion can exist ; whether 
a certain disbelief or a certain want 
of belief, e.g., ina future life, may not 
destroy the conviction on which na- 
tural religion rests—the conviction 
that there are real grounds for the 
value we attach to the truth, beauty, 
and goodness we worship. This may 
be a question ; but surely there is no 
question that—if natural religion can 
and does exist under the condition 
mentioned—it avails. If it is there, 
there it is, as it is described through- 
out the book, the very salt of life, the 
“principle by which alone life is re- 
deemed from secularity and animal- 
ism.” What should we add to the 
idea of its existence, if we said that 
it not only existed, but “availed” ? 
Some one will answer, but not, I 
think, the author: “Its availing 
means that it would make us happy, 
as supernatural religion does. That is 
what is wanting to it, however much 
it exists. It is all very well to say 
that if we reverence human worth 
and worship the Object described in 
the book, life must have a value for 
us—that, in fact, these are only 
different ways of saying the same 
thing. But however much we wor- 
ship thus, it is not a happy thing to 
be in the dark as to what will happen 
to us when we die.” Certainly, as it 
seems to me, it is not; but it isa 
large assumption, and one of which 
the author certainly is not guilty, 
that the object of religion is to make 
us happy. If that is what we mean 
in speaking of belief in the “super- 
natural,” let us say so. Let us admit 
clearly that we do not regard the 
object of our worship as an end in 
itself, as something that has an ab- 
solute value. Let us say plainly that 
we value it merely on the condition 
that it brings us happiness. Let us 


realise that the great mass of our 
desire to be sure about a future life 
has no religious significance whatever, 
but is an anxiety about “earthly 
things,” about things the renunciation 
of which, however good they are, is, 
to Christianity at any rate, the 
entrance to religion. Let us confess 
that, when we write and talk so vehe- 
mently about religion disappearing 
with the disappearance of certainty 
about a future life, the root of our de- 
sire is not to find the ideal will, to find 
God and to make His will ours, but to 
use Him as a means to the attainment 
of a life of our own, which, parodying 
words that should mean: something, 
we describe as a life in His presence, 
but which we really picture to our- 
selves, and really desire, as a life of 
unalloyed domestic and social felicity.’ 

I cannot believe that the view here 
protested against is the author’s view ; 
it is merely a view which an unfor- 
tunate phrase of his seems to suggest. 
It is against the whole drift of Natural 
Religion to suppose, as is continually 
assumed, that the business of religion 
is to make us happy, and that it isa 
relevant argument against any par- 
ticular belief or disbelief that it 
diminishes happiness. Such a notion 
is one of the striking signs of the 
weakness of our time, and may lead to 
another of the possible false hopes 
about a natural religion. That such a 
religion as that described by the author 
would bring its happiness with it is 
clear enough. In the moments when 
religious feeling is strong, undoubtedly 
“the weariness, the fever, and the 
fret’ pass away; the discords of life 
are resolved: we are at peace, and 
experience a happiness so great and so 

1 It will not be thought that I am saying 
anything whatever against a hope and wish 
which is natural and dear to every one ; but 
it is high time that we asked otrselves what 
claim it has to be called religious. There is 
a desire for immortality, or eternal life, which 
is in its very essence religious; but this is a 
different desire, and (I may add, with refer- 
ence to the use of the words “eternity” and 
‘infinity’ in this book) it is more than ques- 
tionable whether its object can be defined 
simply as endless duration, 
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different from ordinary happiness that 
it is commonly called by a different 
name—* joy,” or “ blessedness.” And 
the light of such moments sheds itself 
more faintly on the rest of our hours. 
But it by no means follows that re- 
ligion can make the world seem to us 
on the whole a very bright place. 
Who does not know that, apart from 
his private fortunes or misfortunes, 
the growth of insight into things and 
of reverence for what is worthy of 
worship brings him almost as much 
sadness as joy; that every new and 
higher peak he catches sight of in the 
clouds makes the distance seem more 
hopeless between the new glory and 
the masses who swarm about the 
mountain’s foot and can scarcely 
raise their eyes from the earth ; that 
the best things that come to him have 
a background of grey, and sometimes 
of black ; and that of these things them- 
selves, even of the experience of truth 
or beauty or goodness, even of religion 
itself, that saying of George Eliot is 
and will remain true—this sort of 
happiness often brings so much pain 
with it that we can only tell it from 
pain by its being what we would 
choose before everything else, because 
our souls see it is good” !? Who does 
not know, again, that it is not the 
great men, the men who had the 
deepest insight and the widest outlook, 
that find the world a merry place and 
are much pleased with life? Is there 
any great religious leader whose ex- 
perience was this? Or was it the ex- 
perience of Sophocles, of Dante, of 
Shakespeare, of Michael Angelo or 
3eethoven, of Cromwell or Mazzini ? 
Not so. It is the experience of chil- 
dren, and grown-up children, and some 
of the selfish rich, and a few peculiarly 
happy natures. Nor will any one who 
reflects make the answer that all this 
is changed when the world is looked 
at under the light of Christian reve- 
lation. He must have a strange kind 
of heart who, with his eyes open, can 
be constantly very happy in a world 
which he believes to be, for the most 
1 Epilogue to Romola. 
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part, wretched and unblessed—so 
wretched, indeed, that sorrow enters 
into the nature of God Himself. 

The essence of religion is not at all 
the wish to be happy, in the general 
meaning of that word. Its essence is 
the entire devotion of personal will 
and personal happiness to the object 
of worship, a devotion which brings 
its own joy, but has not that joy for 
its motive. The essence of the object 
of worship, again, is ideal truth, 
beauty, and goodness ; and if the con- 
viction of the absolute value of these 
fails us, then, as the last paragraph 
of the book tells us, religion fails us— 
not natural religion only, the reader 
will observe, but al/ religion. This ob- 
ject may be conceived in many different 
ways. It may be worshipped merely 
as it is seen here in the world, in its 
separate appearances. Or we may 
find such a conception of it quite in- 
sufficient to satisfy our intelligence, 
our desire to understand ; and that, as 
well as other motives, will lead us to 
seek for some unifying idea, some- 
thing more philosophically adequate 
than can be found in Natural Religion 
or than the author undertakes to fur- 
nish. And, again, the worship of this 
object may be connected with a further 
belief in various “ supernatural” oc- 
currences. But however great the 
variety of the theoretical ways in 
which we conceive what we worship, 
and however great the theoretical 
superiority of some to others, these 
differences do not or need not greatly 
affect the state of the soul, the total 
and not merely theoretical state, called 
religion. A man may be deeply re- 
ligious, though his religious ideas are 
meagre and inconsistent on the one 
side, or superstitious and redundant 
on the other. Two men may worship 
what is essentially the same object, 
though they cannot bring their ways 
of conceiving it into any kind of 
agreement. But what is fatal to all 
forms of religion alike is the loss of 
that primary and indemonstrable cer- 
tainty which is not merely theoretical, 
which lies at the root both of “natural” 
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and “supernatural” worship, and 
without which any creed, orthodox or 
heterodox, simple or complicated, be- 
comes a mere cant or a mere attempt 
at magic—the certainty of the supreme 
value of ideal human activities, the 
direct experience that a soul capable 
of these activities can be satisfied only 
by self-devotion to their objects. 

Such self-devotion is faith, or reli- 
gion ; for the two words describe one 
thing. It is that which is common to 
all those who identify themselves in 
intellect, emotion, and will with the 
ideal they worship, whether they con- 
nect that ideal with a complicated 
system of dogma and can only make 
it plain to themselves by aid of “ super- 
natural” ideas, or whether, never 
speaking of religion at all or framing 
a proposition that can be called theo- 
logical, they labour, without a thought 
of reward here or elsewhere, for the 
“good cause of the world.” In a 
form more conscious or less conscious, 
this is the natural religion that lies at 
the root of all noble endeavour, how- 
ever obscure or however brilliant— 
the devotion of nameless women to a 
family or a district, a man’s disinter- 
ested devotion to the work of his life, 
the devotion of the artist to the pro- 
duction of beauty seen or heard, of 
the man of science or philosopher to 
the advancement of truth, of the 
statesman to his country, of the 
minister to his people. The question 


whether life is worth living should 
mean the question whether this self- 
devotion governs life, and whether, the 
value attached to its objects being a real 
value, it is therefore rational. But the 
question is one which commonly con- 
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ceals an appeal to a different standard 
of worth, and is commonly raised at 
times when, the energy of this devo- 
tion sinking low, we begin to ask our- 
selves if we are as happy as we should 
like to be. To which question, if more 
need be added on it, and if in the 
midst of a detraction coming chiefly 
from mean motives it is still allowable 
to quote a great seer, Carlyle may 
answer for us: “Man’s unhappiness 
comes of his greatness; it is because 
there is an Infinite in him, which with 
all his cunning he cannot quite bury 
under the Finite” (Sartor Resartus : 
the Everlasting Yea). ‘The only hap. 
piness a brave man ever troubled 
himself with asking much about was, 
happiness enough to get his work 
done” (Past and Present). 

In closing these notes, I feel pain- 
fully that some readers may think 
them out of sympathy with Natural 
Religion. But I am not afraid that 
the author will think this; or that, 
whether he finds any truth in the 
objections urged against particular 
points or not, he will consider the 
purport of these objections to be 
foreign to the purport of the book. 
In any case they are intended simply 
to guard against possible misappre- 
hensions, likely to interfere with the 
right understanding and the good 
effect of a work which, more than 
any published in England for a long 
time, should induce us to pass, like 
the author, from the atmosphere of 
burning questions, and to fix our atten- 
tion upon that essence of all religion 
which, “felt deeply and ever more 
deeply, unites men more and more.” 


A. C. BRrapbtey. 








